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Looking Forward 
to a Good Railroad Year 


2 the first seven weeks of this year 289,000 more cars of freight 
were loaded than in the like 1935 period. In the first eight weeks 







of 1936 the railroads ordered 45 steam locomotives compared to 
one in the same period a year ago; 5,550 freight cars compared to 
810; and 281,342 tons of rail compared to 128,000 tons during the 
first eight weeks of 1935. 





















The increased traffic so far this year and during the last four months of 
1935 has increased the necessity for greater railway purchases—and 
at the same time has provided the means to make purchases. In turn, 


increased purchases of modern materials and equipment enable the 





railroads to handle passenger and freight business more satisfactorily 
and more economical!:;, thus increasing net railway operating income. 
A greater utilization of modern methods, equipment and facilities will 
also enable the railroads to stop losses of traffic to other carriers and to 


recover business now handled by competitive forms of transportation. 
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@ Only by reducing your scrap to charging box 


size, will you get the highest prices. The cost of 
cutting up obsolete equipment by the oxy-acetylene 
process is but a fraction of the increase in the price 
you will receive for the scrap material. 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Company will 
help you plan and carry out scrapping programs 


which will bring you the highest return on your 





Oxweld Railroad 


obsolete cars and locomotives. 
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OXWELD PROCEDURES for scrapping of obsolete 
locomotives and cars assure speedy and orderly 
cutting operations as well as a maximum price 
for the scrap metal. 


Service brings to your yard organized procedures 
which have proved profitable in practice. 
The majority of Class I Railroads have been 


Oxweld clients for nearly a quarter of a century. 


THE OxwELpD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


as 


CHICAGO: 
Carbide and Carbon Bide. 


NEW YORK: 
Carbide and Carbon Bldg. 
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Facing Facts About 
the Railroad Problem 


We have had the great depression, and it has been 
so profound and protracted, because it is hard or 
impossible to get most persons to face facts that are 
contrary to their prejudices or supposed self-interest 
and act in accordance with them. The discussions 
emanating from opponents of the New Deal illustrate 
this as well as those emanating from the New Dealers. 
Because both make principles of their prejudices the 
entire future of the nation is jeopardized. This paper 
agrees that New Deal policies have protracted the 
depression. But it came, lasted three years and reached 
bottom before the New Deal. Plainly, therefore, the 
New Deal did not cause it. What did? This question 
is obviously of as vital importance as any question 
regarding the New Deal; and as long as it is evaded 
by most political and business critics of the New Deal 
there will be abundant reason for skepticism as to 
whether defeat of the New Deal will be sufficient to 


‘ restore prosperity and save the nation from state 


socialism. 

No industry has suffered worse during the depres- 
sion than the railroads. One of the most vital ques- 
tions with which the nation is confronted is as to 
whether they can be saved from government ownership. 
What is the matter with the railways? What are the 
reasons for what is the matter with them? “Efficiency 
in Leash” was the title of an editorial that appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune of February 23. It strikingly 
illustrated the determination of most Old Dealers not 
to state or face disagreeable facts regarding the Old 
Deal. It attributed the present plight of the railways 
to the government’s policy in regulating their rates 
from the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act in 
1887 to the time when, under the Transportation Act 
of 1920, “a fantastic nostrum called ‘scientific rate 
making’ was foisted upon the railways. * * * By this 
time railroad rate making had wandered so far from 
its original purpose of moving traffic that shippers had 





turned their attention to the development of competi- 
tion—trucks, buses, barges, pipe lines—and, most im- 
portant of all, to the decentralization of production to 
eliminate transportation. That was the condition that 
faced the New Deal, which could think of nothing 
better than a grand scheme: of co-ordination through 
regulation of the newcomers.” 


Present Trend Began With Adamson Act 


The Railway Age does not question that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s policy of trying to regu- 
late rates on a “scientific” basis—that is, largely on a 
distance basis—has contributed much toward causing 
the present railway situation. But to attribute it 
entirely, or even principally, to regulation of rates is 
to refuse to state or face the most important facts 
regarding it, and to present a very superficial view. 
The creation of the present railway situation began 
before the war; but it is principally due to conditions 
created by the Adamson Act, which was passed by 
Congress in 1916 and went into effect in 1917, and by 
government operation during the war and subsequent 
government policies, both Old Deal and New Deal. 
And it has been one of the principal causes of the 
protraction of the depression. 

The railways, by their very nature, are an industry 
with an investment that is huge in proportion to its 
annual gross earnings or “turnover.” This necessarily 
large investment in proportion to annual turnover re- 
quires that operating expenses and taxes shall be 
smaller in proportion to gross earnings than is neces- 
sary in most industries—or, to state the matter in 
another way, that net earnings shall be relatively large 
in proportion to gross earnings. In 1916 the operating 
expenses and taxes of the railways consumed only 71 
per cent of their gross earnings. The Adamson act 
requiring the same wage to be paid in train service 
for eight hours’ work as previously had been paid for 
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ten hours increased operating expenses; but even in 
1917, the year before government operation was 
adopted, expenses and taxes consumed only 76.7 per 
cent of gross earnings. In 1918 and 1919, under gov- 
ernment operation, the percentages increased to 86.9 
and 91.2. In 1920, the first year after the railways 
were returned to private operation, it was 99.7, and 
in 1921 was still 89.1. 


Revolutionary Change in Margin of Profit 


As these figures show, the Adamson Act and govern- 
ment operation caused a revolution in the relationship 
between gross earnings, on the one hand, and operating 
expenses and taxes, on the other hand. The pre-war 
relationship between them was never anywhere near 
restored. In the seven years 1923-1929, inclusive, 
operating expenses and taxes averaged 82 per cent, and 
net operating income only 18 per cent, of gross earn- 
ings. In other words, throughout the prosperous period 
of the twenties the railways were operating on a rela- 
tively much narrower margin of profit than before 
the war. 

As soon as the depression began, the ratio of operat- 
ing expenses and taxes to gross earnings commenced 
increasing, in spite of the most terrific retrenchments 
in expenses ever made. It was 83.5 in 1930; 87.5 in 
1931; 89.6 in 1932; 84.7 in 1933; 85.9 in 1934 and 
85.6 in 1935—an average for the six depression years 
of 86.1 per cent. A table appearing herewith giving 
statistics for 1916, 1926 and 1935 shows strikingly the 
changes in results of railway operation that have 
occurred. The percentage of 5.90 return upon invest- 
ment in 1916 was the largest in any year before the 
war and the percentage of 4.99 in 1926 was the largest 





1916 1926 1935 
Gross earmings ......cece. $3,596,865,766 $6,382,939,546 $3,450,495.033 
Operating expenses ....... 2,399,667,877 4,780,926,724 2,713,632,770 
BEE cddvamexatovnresnns 157,113,372 388,922,856 236,793,115 
Per cent expenses and 
taxes of gross earnings 71.1 81.0 85.5 
Net operating income...... 1,040,084,517 1,213,089,966 500,069,148 
Per cent of gross earn- 
ON ccctaeweneese? 28.9 19.0 14.5 
Per cent return on in- 
ee 5.90 4.99 1.93 


in any year since the war; but the statistics for these 
two relatively prosperous years present some striking 
contrasts. Gross earnings in 1926 were 77 per cent 
larger than in 1916, but operating expenses and taxes 
were 102 per cent larger, with the results that the 
percentage of gross earnings consumed by expenses and 
taxes increased from 71 per cent to 81 per cent, while 
the percentage of gross earnings left for net operating 
income declined from 29 per cent to 19 per cent. The 
contrasts between the figures for 1916 and 1935 are 
even more significant. Gross earnings in 1935 were 
about 41% per cent, or $146,000,000 less than in 1916, 
while operating expenses and taxes were 15 per cent, 
or $493,000,000 greater. The result was that net 
operating income was 50 per cent, or $540,000,000 less 
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than in 1916, being almost 29 per cent of gross earn- 
ings in 1916, and only 14.5 per cent in 1935. 


Rates Increased 50 Per Cent; Wages, 125 Per Cent 


The causes of the increase in the ratio of outgo to 
income which began in 1917 were, of course, advances 
in prices, wages and taxes unaccompanied by propor- 
tionate advances in rates. The principal cause was 
advances in wages. The average hourly wage in 1916 
was 28.3 cents. This increased under government 
operation in 1919 to 56.5 cents, and after return to 
private operation in 1920 to 67.6 cents. There were 
reductions of wages in 1921 and 1922, but they re- 
mained on a much higher basis throughout the twenties 
than before. In the seven years 1923-1929 it averaged 
63.7 cents, or 125 per cent higher than in 1916. In 
1930 and 1931, the first two years of the depression, 
it averaged 68.4 cents. A reduction of 10 per cent 
was in effect for about two and one-half years, but 
since the entire deduction from basic wages was elim- 
inated on April 1, 1935, the average hourly wage has 
been 69.2 cents—higher than was ever paid in any 
entire year in history. 

Railway rates were maintained on a higher basis 
during the twenties than before the war to offset the 
effect of the increases in operating expenses and taxes; 
but the increase of about 50 per cent in average revenue 
per ton-mile was small compared with the advance of 
125 per cent in the average hourly wage; and the 
higher rates were applied to commodities the average 
wholesale price of which was 45 per cent higher than 
before the war. It is true that during this period 
freight began to leave the railways for trucks, barges 
and pipe lines, but the statement that “shippers had 
turned their attention to the development of competi- 
tion” is misleading. It disregards the highly pertinent 
and important fact that government began helping ship- 
pers in the “development of competition” by greatly 
increasing its use of the taxpayers’ money to provide 
inland waterways and commercial highways. Shippers 
welcomed the increased means of competition. But 
why? Because they were not regulated as the railways 
were. Because, as the cost of their service was largely 
paid with taxes, and they paid much lower wages than 
those that the government had forced upon the railways, 
they could render it “cheaper.” 


Restoring Power to Managements 


“The pyramided result, in so far as the railways are 
concerned,” says the Chicago Tribune, “is regulation, 
plus management, plus scientific rate making theories, 
plus co-ordination ; the whole structure resting on the 
sophistry of just and reasonable rates which no one has 
yet been able to define. The phrase means nothing, so 
the rates derived from its mandate can mean no more.” 
What the whole structure actually rests on is greatly 
increased unit costs and taxes. “The public will be 
deprived of the full efficiency of this, the world’s great- 
est transportation machine, until legislation is over- 
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hauled to permit a restoration of railway management 
to railway officials.” 

What is meant by “restoration of railway manage- 
ment to railway officials”? Merely restoration to them 
of power to make rates? That would not do much 
good now. Operating expenses and taxes must be 
considered by managements as well as regulating au- 
thorities in making rates, and government operation and 
subsequent government policies have largely or entirely 
determined present unit operating costs of the railways 
and their taxes. Furthermore, there is pending in 
Congress a bill to require the railways to establish a 
6-hour working day at 8 hours’ pay. This would 
increase the present average hourly wage to 92 cents, 
and make it 225 per cent higher, or three and one- 
fourth times as large, as it was in 1916 when the 
Adamson act was passed. Does anybody believe that 
railway managements could work any miracle of rate 
readjustment that would enable them to get enough 
traffic and earnings to stand an increase of 33 per cent 
in the present highest hourly wage ever paid? 

However much harm government regulation of rates 
may have done or be doing, it has not been by any 
means the principal cause of the present railway situa- 
tion. If full power of initiating and changing rates 
were restored to railway managements, they would still 
be confronted with wages and other unit costs of opera- 
tion and with taxes much higher than before the war. 
They would still be confronted with competitors that 
are not regulated as they are, and that, unlike the rail- 
ways, are provided principally or entirely by public 
taxation with the highways that they use. 


Would Public Stand a Nation-Wide Strike? 


Do those who say they favor a “restoration of rail- 
way management to railway officials” favor repealing 
the federal Railway Labor Act, and thus giving railway 
managements freedom in dealing with wages and work- 
ing conditions? If the Railway Labor Act were re- 
pealed, would they favor the railways reducing their 
labor costs to a basis comparable with those of operators 
of trucks and barges, even if the railways had to fight 
and win a nation-wide strike in order to do so? And 
finally, in order to equalize competition, are they in 
favor not only of abolishing railway regulation, but 
also of requiring all competitors of the railways to pay 
adequately for their use of waterways, highways and 
all other government-owned property? 

A great deal of buncombe regarding the railway prob- 
lem emanates from persons and newspapers posing as 
friends of both the railways and the public, but that are 
too ignorant, hypocritical or cowardly to state and face 
the facts, and all the facts, relative to the actual causes 
and the only solution of the problem. Its solution, and 
its only possible solution, under private ownership is 
the establishment of a much more favorable relation- 
ship between gross earnings, on the one hand, and 
operating expenses and taxes, on the other; and those 
who favor continuance of present government-made 
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competitive conditions in transportation, as well as la- 
bor leaders and others who are striving constantly to 
increase operating expenses, are, consciously or other- 
wise, driving the railways toward government owner- 
ship. 

Efficiency in railway management is as great as it 
ever was and as great as it is in any other industry. 
The trouble is, that railway management is constantly 
being deprived of the results of its efficiency by gov- 
ernment policies that increase its unit costs and subsi- 
dize its competitors. The railways employed only 994,- 
162 persons in 1935, as compared with 1,647,097 in 
1916, a reduction of 652,935; and yet their operating 
expenses were $314,000,000 larger than in 1916, Here 
is the evidence of increased efficiency, and also the 
proof that the results of it are nullified faster than they 
can be produced. These figures are facts showing why 
the railways are drifting toward government owner- 
ship. When will those who profess to be opposed to 
government ownership and other socialistic policies 
begin to state and face such facts and to advocate the 
policies that they show must be adopted in order to 
prevent government ownership? 


The Union Leaders Demand — 
What Do They Offer in Return? 


The railway labor executives have announced their 
intention of opposing Co-ordinator Eastman’s project 
for the consolidation of terminals. They are carrying 
on negotiations with railroad managements in the en- 
deavor to secure concessions for protection of super- 
numerary employees in the event of consolidation— 
and with the avowed intention of going to Congress 
for an extension of the Emergency Transportation 
Act of 1933 in the event that the railroads will not 
concede what they are seeking. These labor execu- 
tives are upholding a pension law, now under attack 
in the courts, which was jammed through Congress 
by their political pressure. Furthermore, they are 
demanding of Congress a six-hour day law, a train- 
limit law and an excess crew law designed greatly to 
increase the cost of railroad transportation service 
to the public. 

On what grounds are these demands made? What 
do the labor executives offer in return for the con- 
cessions they seek? They do not hold out the promise 
of more performance per employee, which would jus- 
tify increased payments. On the contrary, the legis- 
lative projects they propose would reduce the output 
per employee and thus the wherewithal to pay wages. 

Nor are the demands based upon justice. Rail- 
road labor, it is a matter of common knowledge, is 
paid at rates which, compared with those of other 
transport workers, are fantastic; and their hours of 
labor are a great deal lower than those of employees 


in competing agencies of transport. Similarly, in 
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pension legislation passed by Congress railroad em- 
ployees are set apart in a class by themselves to re- 
ceive benefits far in excess of those of other indus- 
tries. Neither in justice, therefore, nor for a quid pro 
quo are the labor executives making their demands. 
Instead they base them on nothing more ethical than 
a show of political strength—the hope of intimidation 
of management, the public and Congress. 

It can be freely conceded that an employee who has 
given long years of faithful service deserves better 
of his company than to be thrown unceremoniously 
out of work if it is possible to avoid that contingency. 
By the same token, it is unjust for an employee by 
force of rules which have not changed as conditions 
in railroading have changed, to collect a day’s pay 
for two or three hours’ work—or, as frequently is the 
case under existing rules, for no work at all. 

The labor executives are asking everything in a 
one-sided transaction based on little but the fear of 
their political power. A concession of rules wherein 
the railroads are being mulcted for work not done, 
in return for better protection for superannuated and 
displaced employees, would change the position of the 
unions from something painfully near to a racket to 
one of social responsibility and respectability. Such 
a change would benefit the employees, the railroads 
and the public. Moreover it would bring union policy 
into harmony with the character of the great rank and 
file of the membership, who for the most part are 
the kind of men who deserve fair treatment and would 
prefer a give-and-take transaction to tribute levied 
by force. 


The Lesson to Business 


of the 1.V.A. Decision 


“Improvement” of navigation is one of the powers 
vested by implication in Congress by the Constitution, 
while the manufacture and sale of hydro-electric power 
is not. When, however, navigation is improved and 
electric power results as a by-product, then the gov- 
ernment may sell the power. Such appears to be a 
fair conclusion from the Supreme Court’s majority 
decision in the Wilson dam case. That decision, it is 
true, dealt only with the dam at Muscle Shoals which, 
in addition to “improving” navigation, was also con- 
ceived originally as a national defense project—another 
power clearly lying with Congress. 

Whether the Court would arrive at a similar con- 
clusion in the case of another dam which promises little 
in the way of “improved” navigation or national de- 
fense remains to be seen. It also remains to be seen 
whether the utilities will call these other dams into 
question. We hope they will, and we wish them luck 
if they do. 

The fact of the matter, of course, is that the T. V. A. 
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as a whole (and not the isolated segment of it which 
the Supreme Court has approved) is a fake through 
and through as a navigation project. Navigation is 
the by-product and the power project is the main 
purpose. That fact is as clear as a pikestaff. Trans- 
portation by rail is already available throughout the 
area at a much lower total cost than will be available 
by water after T. V. A. has changed the geography of 
the region. So there is no economic or social justi- 
fication for improving navigation in the area. 

If further proof were needed that power, and not 
navigation, is the primary purpose of the project, it 
need only be recalled that the government sells the 
power it produces, whereas it has to offer the naviga- 
tion facilities free in order to get anyone to use them. 
Who ever heard of a producer giving away his prin- 
cipal product and selling only his by-products ? 

But the lesson the railroads and the public utilities 
and business generally should learn from this decision 
goes very much deeper than these legal and economic 
facts. 

It is, instead, that they have got to quit depending 
upon the Supreme Court to protect them from the so- 
cialists and the boondogglers. Business has long been, 
and still is, complacent and even approving of socialist 
principles in transportation. (Do not the automotive 
manufacturers, the oil companies, and the roadbuilders 
approve government billions competing with private in- 
vestment in the transportation industry? Are Mid- 
Western shipping interests and other businesses a unit 
in opposing the canalization of rivers in the Mississippi 
basin and of the St. Lawrence seaway project?) Cer- 
tain business interests, sensing a profit, undoubtedly are 
quite content to see the spread of socialism in the power 
business. Their turn as the victims of socialization will 
come later; and where then will they look for de- 
fenders ? 

The socialists hunt in a pack. Business is made up 
of “lone wolves”—every industry for itself and if one 
can devour the other, that is quite according to Hoyle. 
If the socialists will hamstring one of the number so 
the others can more safely consume him, then three 
cheers for socialism! The socialists have done just 


that to the railroads with the active support of the most’ 


powerful private business interests in the country. They 
are now moving in on the power business. What iso- 
lated business will be next? 

Divide and conquer—is a slogan which many a gen- 
eral heretofore has followed successfully to vanquish a 
more numerous enemy. It is being used with great 
skill by the socializers in this country, and their progress 
is openly aided, abetted and even led, insofar as it 
applies to transportation, by outspoken Old Dealers. 
The Supreme Court has refused to save business from 
its folly in failing to co-operate in a consistent policy 
of opposition to socialism. Now if it is to be saved, it 
will have to save itself. There is precious little evi- 
dence so far that it has either the intelligence or the 
magnanimity necessary for the task. 
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Looking Over a Part of the Truck 

Tailboard Area on the Street-Level 

Floor—Railroad Space in the Fore- 
ground 


Pennsylvania Provides Modern Mail- 
Handling Facilities at New York 


Belt conveyors, latest type sorting tables and automatic elevators speed 


distribution of 150,000 sacks inbound and outbound daily 


In conjunction with the opening on December 5, 1935, 
of a new annex to the general post office in New York, 
which lies directly over the wide expanse of tracks at 
the Pennsylvania station, the Pennsylvania put in service 
a comprehensive system of mechanical mail-handling 
equipment which greatly facilitates and speeds up its 
part in the handling of the large volume of mail enter- 
ing and leaving the city daily via its lines. In an area 
already congested by tracks, high tension trolley wires, 
iow tension third rails, platforms and building columns, 
it has provided more than 8,000 lin. ft. of new conveyors 
and chutes, which are designed to handle in excess of 
250,000 mail pouches and sacks daily, and to make pos- 
sible the loading or unloading of cars in 30 min. or 
less time. 

In addition, at a total cost of approximately $1,500,- 
000, the Pennsylvania made extensive changes in its 
track and auxiliary: facilities beneath the new post office 
annex; it has constructed one entirely new outbound 
mail-handling platform, approximately 650 ft. long; 
at the track level, it has provided six modern mail sort- 
ing tables to speed the sorting and distribution of sacked 
and pouched mail; and it has added two new automatic 
electric freight elevators to the six elevators already in 
service, to handle “outside parcels,” which cannot be 
sacked or pouched. 


Annex Construction a Problem 


The general post office at New York is located di- 
rectly west of the passenger station, facing on Eighth 
avenue, and spans the 36 depressed station and auxiliary 
tracks in the deep cut between Thirty-First and Thirty- 
Third streets, a distance of approximately 455 ft. The 
new annex unit, a five-story extension to the main build- 
ing on the west, also spans the full width of the station 
track area, and has a depth of approximately 415 ft. to 
frontage on Ninth avenue. 

The construction of the substructure of this unit, com- 
pleted during the summer of 1933, was one of the most 


unusual and interesting substructure projects ever car- 
ried out over railway facilities. In this work, which was 
described in the Railway Age of September 2, 1933, a 
total of 206 column footings were put down through 
rock within the network of electrified station tracks, 
which at the time handled more than 1,000 passe nger 
train and engine movements daily. Adding m the diffi- 
culties of construction, the area involved is honey combed 
with sub-surface drainage, express and conduit tunnels, 
and the rock encountered was found unsuited generally 
for footings without going to considerable depths. 

The first level of the annex over the tracks, which is 
called the basement because it is approximately 15 ft. 
below the level of the surrounding streets, is said to be 
the heaviest building deck ever constructed in the coun- 
try, involving girders up to 115 ft. in length and weigh- 
ing 152 tons each. These long heavy girders were neces- 
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Table" B" in Basement 
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Elevation of One of the Shuttle Conveyors Along the South Side of the Diagonal Platform Showing Certain of the Feed Conveyors From 
the Basement Floor Above 


sary primarily because of the lack of room in the con- 
gested track area beneath to permit closer column spac- 
ing. 

The second level of the annex, known as the first floor, 
is approximately at the street level and houses two broad 
internal driveways with a long expanse of undercover 
truck tailboard space for receiving or discharging mail. 
The upper floors are normal building floors which are 
used by various branches of the postal service for offices 
and for sorting, classifying, and pouching or sacking in- 
coming or outgoing mail, to be dispatched later to points 
about the city and environs, or to be turned over to the 
railroad for movement to out-of-town points. 

The Pennsylvania, as agent of the Post Office depart- 
ment, handles with its own forces the sorting of all 
sacked and pouched mail, and “outside parcels,” which 
are turned over to it for movement by rail, or which 
are brought into the city over its lines. Normally, this 
business includes approximately 150,000 pieces daily, 
and involves the loading or unloading of approximately 
250 cars every 24 hours, of which 110 cars are solid 
mail cars. During peak seasons, this volume of mail 
increases as much as 50 per cent, and the problem is 
complicated further by the fact that approximately 60 
per cent of each day’s outbound business must be han- 
dled between the hours of 8 p. m. and 2 a.m. Similarly, 
the greater part of the inbound mail arrives between 6 
and 10 a. m. 

Interested only in inbound and outbound mail by rail, 
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Section Through Table B and the Track Level Immediately Beneath, 
Showing the Relation of a Number of the Different Conveyors 


cars to outbound cars at New York for points beyond 
the city, the Pennsylvania’s mail-handling operations 
are confined solely to a small portion of the street-level 
floor, the basement level of the annex, and the track 
level. At a section of the street-level, undercover tail- 
board space near Ninth avenue sufficient to spot eight 
trucks at a time, “made-up” outbound mail, that is out- 
bound mail already pouched or sacked for specific des- 
tinations, is turned over to the railroad for its exclusive 
handling. This mail comes largely from postal substa- 
tions and mail order houses in and about the city, where 
facilities are available for consolidating truck loads of 
outbound sacks and pouches, and also mail coming from 
New Jersey points via the Hudson River ferries. At 
other points along the long tailboard space provided on 
this floor, trucks with mixed loads of sorted and un- 
sorted mail are handled by government postal employees, 
who, after breaking up and sorting the loads, turn over 
to the railroad such mail as is to move out on trains. 

That part of the basement level of the annex which is 
involved in the railroad’s handling of the mail is used 
almost exclusively for the sorting of outbound and in- 
bound mail, and for the conveying of this mail either to 
cars or from cars to areas within the post office. Here 
are located five railroad-operated sorting tables and a 
large part of the belt conveyor systems which link these 
tables with the track level and the postal areas above. 
Here also, much of the trucking of “outside parcels” is 
done, the loaded trucks of classified parcels being moved 
directly to the track platforms by means of elevators.. 

The railroad-operated sorting tables on this floor are 
designated by the letters B, D, A, C and E, and are 
located as shown on the accompanying diagrammatic 
plan of the belt conveyor systems. Table B, the largest 
of the tables, is essentially an outbound table handling 
sacked mail, which includes only second, third and fourth 
class mail-matter. Table D is an auxiliary to Table B, 
and handles outbound sacked mail which passes over 
Table B, but which must be held up temporarily await- 
ing cars. Table C, which is also designated as the out- 
bound preferential mail table, handles all pouched mail 
(first class), newspapers, and other classes of mail rat- 
ing preferred or special handling. Table E handles out- 
bound mail of all classes to points on the Long Island 
Railroad. 


Inbound Mail Handled Separately 


Table A is the main sorting point for inbound mail. 
This table receives all sacked and pouched mail for 
break up later within the post office, and all “transit” 
mail, which must be dispatched in cars of other railway 
lines entering the station. Another important inbound 
sorting table in the new mail-handling facilities, oper- 
ated by the government but linked closely with the rail- 
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ways facilities, is located on the first floor of the annex, 
and is known as the “Ferries” table. This table handles 
the sorting of all inbound sacked and pouched mail 
destined for further handling by the various Hudson 
River ferry services to points in New Jersey, and also 
handles “made-up” inbound sacks and pouches consigned 
to the various postal substations in and about New York. 

Still another sorting table provided in the new facili- 
ties and operated by the railroad, is called the New 
England sorting table. This table, which handles all out- 
bound sacked and pouched mail destined to points in 
New England, is located at the east end of the new 
outbound platform provided by the railroad. 

Most of the station track platforms are used to some 
extent for handling mail. Extensive mail handling is 
confined, however, to the new platform provided, which 
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This platform, which is 650 ft. long and 46 ft. wide at the 
east end, provides space along its side for loading 19 
mail storage cars at a time. From this platform, solid 
cars are made up for various important points in the 
South and West, and also in New England. New Eng- 
land cars are normally handled at the east end of the 
platform, directly alongside the New England sorting 
table, while cars for the South and West are handled 
elsewhere along the platform, where most convenient for 
switching into trains. 


126 Sections of Belt Conveyors 


Important as are the individual features of the Penn- 
sylvania’s new mail-handling facilities, the key to their 
effectiveness as a whole lies in the arrangement of the 
belt conveyors provided to keep the mail flowing con- 
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Diagrammatic Plan of the Many Conveyors Used in the Railroad's Handling of the Mail, Showing Also Relative Location of Var 


lies along the south side of the station track layout, and 
to Platforms 4, 5, 7, 8 and 9, located further toward 
the center of the station. The new platform, which is 
called the “Diagonal” platform because of its angular 
alinement with respect to the more centrally located plat- 
forms, is strictly a mail platform, and 1s used for hand- 
ling outbound storage-car mail alone, primarily of other 
than first or preferential class. The other platforms men- 
tioned are not mail platforms exclusively, being used at 
the same time to handle passengers. However, of these, 
Platform 4 handles only inbound mail of the various 
classes, while Platforms 5, 7, 8 and 9 handle outbound 
preferential mail and Long Island mail almost exclu- 
sively, 

The Diagonal platform is of particular interest, both 
because of the intensity of its use, and because of the 
latest types of mail-handling facilities with which it has 
been provided to speed the loading and dispatch of cars. 


stantly into or away from cars. Wherever conveyors 
could be used to advantage to speed up handling and 
minimize physical effort, they were installed. Includ- 
ing a total of 126 individual sections connected in series 
to form trunk or feeder systems, the conveyors extend to 
and from the different sorting tables, between the tables 
and the track platforms or the post office areas, and, in 
one case, direct from truck tailboard at the street level 
to the points for loading cars. 

These various systems of fixed conveyors are sup- 
plemented by a serious of shuttle conveyors on the out- 
bound platforms, with retractable chutes which can dis- 
charge the mail directly within cars, and by portable 
power belt conveyors on certain of the other platforms, 
which accomplish the same purpose or which speed the 
distribution of incoming mail to the break-up or recon- 
signing areas on the basement and first-floor levels. Al 
of this equipment, which is used exclusively for the 
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handling of sacked or pouched mail, is supplemented by 
large fleets of hand trucks and the elevators between the 
different floors and the platforms, used for the handling 
of parcels not readily sacked or pouched because of their 
weight, size or shape, or because of their fragile char- 
acter or contents. 


Outbound Mail Handled Rapidly 


Part of the outbound mail handled by the railroad is 
turned over to it at the long tailboard platform on the 
first-floor level. At that part of the platform operated 
exclusively by railway employees, only “made-up” out- 
bound second, third and fourth class mail is handled. 
All “outside parcels” are trucked away from the tailboard 
space for such sorting as may be necessary, and are then 
moved via trucks and elevators to outbound cars. All 
sack mail, on the other hand, is dropped piece by piece 
through any one of a series of 33 hatchways in the tail- 
board platform on to one of three railroad belt conveyor 
systems, depending on its destination. 

These tailboard conveyor systems operate parallel with 
the face of the platform. One leads from both direc- 
tions toward the center to a government trunk line con- 
veyor directly beneath at right angles, which carries the 
sacks to the main outbound sorting table (B) on the 
basement floor. Another two-way system handles New 
England mail exclusively, dropping it on to a railroad- 





Shuttle Conveyors, With Flexible Revolving Chutes at Each End, 
Make It Possible to Unload at Any Point Along the Diagonal Plat- 
form, and Directly Into Cars, if Desired 
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Table B, Served by Belt Conveyors 

Both Above and Beneath, is the 

Main Sorting Point for Outbound 
Sacked Mail 


operated trunk belt conveyor which by-passes Table BE 
and extends some 430 ft. through the basement level to 


a chute leading directly down to the New England sort- 


ing table on the Diagonal platform. 

The third conveyor system at the railroad’s tailboard 
space makes direct connection to the east with a gov- 
verment-operated trunk conveyor handling outbound 
preferential mail. This latter conveyor extends ap- 
proximately 275 ft. eastward through the basement level 
to a connection with another railroad conveyor leading 
directly to Table C, the sorting point for outbound pref- 
erential mail. 

At Table B, which also receives outbound sacked mail 
over a conveyor from the government tailboard space on 
the first floor, the two feeding conveyors, with the aid 
of two traveling deflectors, distribute the sacks over the 
broad surface of a steel faced incline or slide, which 
carries them down directly before sorting clerks on the 
table proper. The table itself, which is approximately 
88 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, is essentially a platform about 
five feet above the floor, the top face of which is per- 
forated with parallel rows of rectangular sack drops or 
hatches. These various lines of drops, all of which are 
protected by pipe railings, lead to a series of belt con- 
veyors beneath, eight of which extend to and feed the 
shuttle conveyors spread longitudinally along both sides 
of the Diagonal platform beneath. A ninth conveyor 
passing beneath this table extends to Table C, the out- 
bound preferential table, approximately 400 ft. distant 
on the same floor. In addition, a series of six short belt 
conveyors extend laterally over the table to auxiliary 
outbound Table D, and a series of six short chutes feed 
directly on to the New England trunk belt conveyor, 
leading to the New England sorting table. Thus, all 
outbound “made-up” sacked mail is handled directly 
from trucks to trains without passing through the post 
office proper, in a minimum of time, and with a mini- 
mum of handling. 


Many Conveyors Handle Inbound Mail 


Inbound mail at the station, as already stated, is re- 
ceived on Platform 4. This platform is served by two 
old relatively short sub-surface belt conveyors and—by 
two new sub-surface belt conveyors, the latter extending 
beneath each side for a distance of more than 840 ft. 
Of the new conveyors, which largely replace the shorter 
conveyors, the one along the north side of the platform 
extends via straight runs, im ‘ines, offsets and abrupt 
changes in direction, to the Ferries table on the first 
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floor, approximately 50 ft. above its lowest point. The 
conveyor along the south side of the platform, on the 
other hand, rises at its west end, with little change in 
direction, to a direct connection with Table A, the main 
sorting point for incoming mail. Both of these trunk 
conveyors are fed through hatchways at intervals along 
the platform, either direct from cars, or over portable 
platform conveyors which can be used as approaches to 
the hatchways from any direction. 

From inbound sorting Table A, which is similar in 
design to Table B, there are seven distributing con- 
veyors or conveyor systems. One of these, relatively 
short in length, leads to the trunk conveyor extending 
from Table B to Table C, handling outbound preferen- 
tial and Long Island mail. Another handles railroad 
“transit” mail to Table B. Still another makes direct 
connection with and discharges on to the New England 
trunk conveyor. The remaining four conveyors, all of 
which are operated by the postal department, lead to 
various points directly within the post office. 

Each of these different conveyors distributing from 
Table A is served by a series of hatchways in the table 
floor, and is usually fed through these openings. How- 
ever, immediately ahead of the table, provision is made 
to shunt to any of the various distributing conveyors 
incoming solid car lots or sizable shipments of mail 
which are destined to the same point, thus avoiding the 
manual handling which would otherwise be necessary 
on the table. This is accomplished by means of two 
short shunt conveyors, extending from the two incoming 
conveyors laterally above the group of distributing con- 
veyors, on any one of which they can be made to dis- 
charge by the proper adjustment of deflectors. 

Table C, which is located directly above Platform 6, 
receives mail for sorting over a slide similar to that at 
Tables B and A, and is provided with hatches in its floor 
for distributing to lateral conveyors, which, in turn, feed 
longitudinal overhead conveyors on Platforms 5, 7 and 
8. In addition to handling outbound preferential mail, 
this table also handles considerable mail of other classes 
destined to points on the Pennsylvania and the Long 
Island. Outbound Long Island mail is sent from Table 
C via chutes direct to platforms when cars are being 
loaded, but at other times it is sent to Table E, the Long 
Island sorting table. All mail received at Table E, 
after sorting, is trucked to chutes, or is moved directly 
to the track platforms via elevators. To facilitate the 
loading of the trucks, this table is of saw-tooth design, 





Table E, Handling Long Island Mail, 
is of Saw-Tooth Design to Facili- 
tate the Loading of Hand Trucks 
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A Few of the Belt Conveyors Leading From Table A, the | 
Sorting Point for Inbound Mail 


which permits the side loading of 13 trucks at a time 
with minimum movement on the part of the sorting 
clerks. 


Details of Conveyors 


The conveyor systems installed by the railroad are 
of the latest type, with either ball or roller bearing-equip- 
ped rollers ; with individual electric motor drive for each 
section; and with weighted pulley belt take-ups which 
automatically compensate for belt stretch. The electric 
motors employed are of the gear-reduction type, which, 
within themselves, produce the belt speed desired, with- 
out the usual auxiliary gear systems. 

The conveyor belts range in width from 24 in. to a 
maximum of 60 in., but 42-in. belts are employed gener- 
ally in the trunk conveyor systems and where there is 
no opportunity to use care in placing the sacks or pouches 
on the belts. The narrower belts are used generally on 
the shorter feed conveyors, particularly if exposed and 
where the individual sacks can be laid on them end- 
wise without loss of time or undue inconvenience to the 
sorting clerks. 

Three types of belting are used in the conveyor sys- 
tems. On all horizontal or practically horizontal runs 
within enclosed areas of the building, plain stitched can- 
vas belting is employed. On the shuttle conveyors at 
the track level, a rubber and fabric belting is used, and 
on all conveyor inclines, which are limited to grades of 
approximately 22 per cent, a special rough-top rubber 









and fabric belting is employed. The conveying surface 
of this-latter type of belting has a much higher co-effi- 
cient of friction than either of the other types of belting, 
and thus permits steeper conveyor inclines than would 
be possible otherwise. 

An interesting feature of the belt conveyor systems is 
the progressive speed arrangement incorporated in each 
system, wherein the speed of belt travel in each suc- 
ceeding conveyor section is approximately 10 ft. per min. 
faster than that in the immediately preceding section. 
This feature was incorporated to prevent congestion at 
the points of discharge from one belt to another. Thus, 
in a conveyor system of five sections with a belt speed 
of 161 ft. per min. on the final section, which is the 
maximum speed reached by any of the belts in the sta- 
tion installation, the speed of the originating belt is ap- 
proximately 121 ft. per min. 


Shuttle Conveyors Speed Loading Cars 


The new shuttle conveyors serving the Diagonal plat- 
form are an adaptation of the belt conveyor principle 
to meet the need for being able to discharge mail at any 
point along the platform. These conveyors, of whicn 
there are four along each side of the platform, are es- 
sentially movable horizontal belt conveyor units, which 
can be shuttled forward or backward on an overhead 
track through distances somewhat less than twice the 
length of the units themselves. With the point of feed 
to each shuttle unit approximately midway between its 
limits of travel, mail delivered at the point of feed will 
always fall on the shuttle belt, regardless of its position. 
By adjusting the position of the shuttle unit and by oper- 
ating its belt in one direction or the other, the belt can 
be made to discharge from one end or the‘other, at any 
point within the limits of shuttle movement. 

In the arrangement on the Diagonal platform, the in- 
dividual shuttle operating limits range from a minimum 
of 117 ft. to 186 ft., and the lengths of the shuttle con- 
veyors themselves range from approximately 64 ft. to 
95 ft. Each shuttle conveyor is entirely independent of 
the others, and has its own individual feed belt system 
extending from beneath the drop hatches in Table B. 
Further more, each end of each shuttle unit is equipped 
with a flexible-joint aluminum chute, through which mail 
is transferred to the platform level. These chutes, with 
the proper spotting of the conveyor itself, can be ex- 
tended directly within cars, regardless of their position 
along the platform, or they can be made to discharge 
directly on the platform in front of or alongside the doors 
of cars spotted at random. Equipped with chain hoists, 
the chutes can be swung to an upward position when 
not in use, clearing the platform area beneath for other 
operations. 


Centralized Control of Conveyors 


The control of all of the sections in each of the vari- 
ous conveyor systems is centralized at one or more spe- 
cific points, so that by pressing a single button the belts 
Over continuous routes are all set in motion simultan- 
eously. For example, the belts leading from Table B to 
the Diagonal platform are normally controlled by push 
buttons in panel boxes adjacent to the points of dis- 
charge on the platform. If mail arrives at the table for 
a specific car outbound from the Diagonal platform, and 
the conveyor system leading to the position of that car 
is not in operation, the foreman at Table B signals the 
Diagonal platform his desire to have the conveyor sys- 
tem in question started. This signal is received on the 
platform in the form of a white light and a bell, directly 
at the shuttle conveyor involved. If the platform clerks 
are ready to receive the mail, they adjust the position of 
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the conveyor to discharge at the point desired, and then 
push the starting button. Simultaneously with the start- 
ing of the conveyors, white marker lights bearing the 
designation letters or numbers of the conveyor system 
involved light and remain lighted until operation of the 
system is stopped. Stop buttons are placed at each end 
of a conveyor system and at intermediate points where 
trouble may occur. 

All of the mail handling facilities provided by the 
Pennsylvania were planned and installed under the direc- 
tion of A. C. Watson, chief engineer, New York zone, 
assisted by T. W. Pinard, engineer of bridges and build- 
ings, who was in charge ot design, and E. L. Goldsmith, 
supervisor of construction, who was in charge of con- 
struction. The general contractor on the work, for both 
the railroad and the government, was James Stewart & 
Company, New York. The Lamson Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., furnished the conveyors, which were installed by 
the general contractor. The government work on the 
entire project was in charge of E. F. O’Brien, construc- 
tion superintendent for the Treasury department. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE ffreight car loading in the week ended 
R February 15 totaled 631,347 cars, an increase of 

9,250 cars over the total for the week before and 
an increase of 49,678 cars, or 8.5 per cent, as compared 
with the corresponding week of last year. Coal loading 
was especially heavy, amounting to 192,491 cars, an in- 
crease of 52,140 cars over last year’s figure, but all other 
commodity classifications except merchandise and live 
stock showed increases as compared with last year. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
the Association of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, February 15 











Districts 1936 1935 1934 
ee eer ere 149,136 138,136 144,701 
DO COPE eC eee eee 124,877 117,616 119,700 
EE ono crn eeosimwnoe names 53,628 46,090 44,516 
I as ch Nisa dard a gw Oil 93,057 87,358 92,617 
ne OE EE Te ee 64,918 67,694 67,161 
Cemtral Wester «i ens cdinescnes 92,820 80,093 83,251 
en ne re ree 52,911 44,682 48,323 
Total Western Districts............. 210,649 192.469 198,735 
Tete A TOMES: cick i 6cceacivcescs 631,347 581,669 600,268 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.......... 28,109 25,192 30,272 
EE Eb acai cs or havaneieks 9,975 11,571 16.470 
Nd ae ac ater ie ag a sae chy ae 192,491 140,351 149,429 
aati nai wiploree Meee eh aree 11,329 7,801 11,120 
Werest PYGOGWCW oocciccccicccccccvees 26,469 24,734 23.03 

is ee en ad, aman ib ivarah weklate are 5,615 3,911 4,177 
ee ok 144,290 155,750 160,760 
ee rere 213,069 212,359 205,003 
ONE US Sh Si Kode reewneanss 631,347 581,669 600,268 
ME. OR ictkdencnscnnncseuececs 622,097 591,327 573,898 
Sere ee 621,839 595,951 565,401 
0 rr nee 584,691 555,528 563,100 
EE: EE anion RG os aide Glee ue ks 611,408 562,826 561,902 

Cumulative Total, 7 Weeks..... 4,228,394 3,939,103 3.922,648 


The freight car surplus on January 31 totaled 231,406 
cars, a decrease of 19,673 cars compared with January 
14. The total included 137,546 box cars, 47,475 coal 
cars, 27,102 stock cars and 9,303 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended February 
15 increased to 43,256 from the total of 41,564 for the 
previous week but were 2,043 less than the total for the 
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same week last year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


MO RD BONG iris 00 0 oa srarinsseswavwwun 43,256 22,727 


MO, FI 6 6.5 so cinsasd vee melee vera 41,564 22,335 

a eS ere ee ree » 99,502 22,249 

WOPOEES 9G TOF. ciieiciiddinncacnencscesenes 45,299 23,563 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

ET, RNS rica ovine seidieneecomaneclacs 278,088 152,681 

OS EE, Be ntase oe paves cevedenuuene 294,105 153,102 

Se ee ere ee ne 277,787 147,030 


Railroad Research 


BRIGHT picture as to the future of rail trans- 
A portation in the United States largely resulting 

from an acceleration of research work started 
many years ago was painted by L. W. Wallace, director 
of equipment research, Association of American Rail- 
roads, in a speech before the Pittsburgh Railway Club at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on February 27. 

“Statements have been made,” said Mr. Wallace, 
“that the railroad industry is on the way out, that it 
has served its day, that its equipment, practice and 
performance are obsolete, that it is blind to developments 
of science and engineering, and that it is unconscious of 
and unconcerned with the circumstances and require- 
ments of this period. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Instead, the railroad industry stands on the 
threshold of one of the most active and fruitful eras of 
its history. 

“Never in the history of the rail carriers has there 
been such an eagerness and alertness on the part of 
railroad executives, scientists, engineers and other em- 
ployees to apply any new procedure that will enable the 
railroads to make available more economical, efficient and 
safe transportation as exists today. These facts have 
found expression in the expenditure during the worst 
economic depression of our national history of something 
like $40,000,000 for the air-conditioning of passenger 
equipment since 1932. It also has been demonstrated by 
the large expenditures that have been made for new 
streamlined passenger trains, improved types of locomo- 
tives and freight train cars as well as scores of other 
improvements that have been made by the roads despite 
the low tide of traffic.” 

Mr. Wallace said that although the railroads have 
done a great amount of research work themselves, the 
railroad industry is in a different position from that of 
other industries because of the fact that the rail carriers 
produce only transportation and very few of the things 
that are used for bringing that about. 

“The railroad industry,” he added, “has very wisely 
left the manufacture of those things which it uses to 
those whose primary function is the production of 
commodities. Therefore, for the more than 70,000 indi- 
vidual commodities, including such things as pins, 
needles, rails and bridges, used by the industry, it, as a 
buyer, goes into the market and makes purchases the 
Same as an individual who purchases a sack of flour, an 
automobile or a suit of clothes. Because of this long- 
standing sound policy of the railroad industry to buy 
and not to manufacture the commodities it uses, it is 
One of the best and most sought after customers. 

“As a result, out of the hundreds of millions of dollars 
spent annually for research by such industries as the 
steel, chemical, electrical, textile, railway supply, and 
others, a measurable amount is spent directly in response 
to the needs of the railroad industry and therefore it 
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benefits very directly because of such expenditures. In 
a real sense, therefore, the railroad industry has working 
for it, indirectly in some cases it is admitted, a very 
large research personnel and equipment, the annual cost 
of which is certainly more than a billion dollars. In 
the last analysis the railroad industry pays a measurable 
amount of the cost of- such research as is devoted to 
developing the commodities it uses in the price it pays 
for such commodities.” 

Mr. Wallace pointed out that in many cases railway 
supply companies are headed by men who have spent 
many years in railroad work and because of that experi- 
ence have gained a valuable knowledge as to the needs 
of the railroads. 

“Notwithstanding all the discussion concerning the 
research conducted by the railroads,” Mr. Wallace con- 
tinued, “their place as purchasers is in the applied re- 
search group, and for this they need make no apologies, 
for through long years many of the railroads have main- 
tained well organized and equipped test departments. 
In addition, through numerous organizations within and 
associated with the industry a great amount of research 
has been and is being done. 

“The sum spent by both the railroad and railway sup- 
ply industries annually for research is very large and is 
undoubtedly as large as that of many other industries. 
And this would be disregarding the expenditures of that 
long list of other industries which sell commodities to the 
railroads. 

“The locomotive today,” he continued, “is as different 
in its refinements, appliances, design and performance 
as the man of today is different from the prehistoric 
man. The locomotive of 1829 was a marvel because it 
could travel at the rate of 10 or 15 miles per hour. Some 
of the modern ones today, however, can and do travel 
at 110 to 115 miles per hour. There is as much differ- 
ence between the locomotive now in use and that of only 
20 years ago as there is between the automobile of 1910 
and that of 1936.” 

Mr. Wallace said that the locomotive of 1930 had an 
increase of nearly 30 per cent in pulling power compared 
with the locomotive of 1910, while the tonnage rating 
of the 1930 locomotive was more than 40 per cent greater 
than 20 years ago. The locomotive of 1910 had to stop 
every 40 miles for water, while today it can travel 85 
miles between drinks. 

A few years ago, on the Illinois Central, locomotives 
were changed every 100 to 150 miles, according to Mr. 
Wallace, who said that formerly four locomotives were 
used to move a passenger train from Chicago to Mem- 
phis, a distance of 500 miles. “Now only one locomotive 
is used for the same run,” he said. “This record is 
typical of that of many, if not all, railroads.” 

Despite the increased speed and tractive power of 
locomotives, Mr. Wallace said that the pounds of coal 
consumed in moving 1,000 gross tons one mile is 24 per 
cent less for the 1930 than for the 1910 locomotive, and 
22 per cent less than for the 1920 locomotive. 

“Records show,” he added, “that the savings made in 
the 1929 fuel bill, due to the increase in efficiency of its 
use which had been effected since 1920, was $91,300,000, 
and the saving made in the fuel bill for the same reason 
over a period of twelve years ending in 1932 amounted 
to almost $630,000,000.” 

Mr. Wallace referred to the large number of speeded 
up freight schedules, in which overnight runs of as much 
as 500 miles are accomplished, and to the number of 
passenger train schedules which average more than 60 
miles an hour, including all stops. He pointed out that 
these schedules are accomplished by steam - powered 
trains as well as Diesel- and electric-powered trains. 
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Transportation Problems’ 


As in this country, the economic advantages of steam power make it 
supreme factor in handling rail traffic 
By George W. Alcock 


Assistant to President, Lirma Locomotive Works, New York 


T was my privilege this last summer to spend some 
| time on the lines and in the shops of the railroads of 

Great Britain, France and Germany, riding their 
trains and locomotives. Everywhere I went I was re- 
ceived most courteously, and nothing was left undone to 
make it possible to secure information. Furthermore, I 
found a universal and sympathetic interest in what you 
are doing on American railroads. I had a definite job 
to do and did not have a roving commission to make a 
general investigation of railroad problems. One cannot 
spend two intensive months on railroads of the Old 
World, however, without making certain observations. 
My impressions can be stated under three distinct head- 
ings: 

First—Transportation is going through a period of 
transition or evolution under which the railroads will 
either lose the position they have so long enjoyed as the 
principal means of transportation both for passengers 
and gceods, or they will emerge from this period of tran- 
sition or evolution more soundly entrenched than ever 
before in the minds of the public, provided they mod- 
ernize their methods to meet the demands of a new 
generation. This involves co-ordinating their activities 
with highway carriers to offer the maximum service to 


* Abstract of a paper presented before the February 17 meeting of 
the Western Railway Club. 


the public, and organizing to meet highway competition 
where intelligent co-ordination ceases to be in the pub- 


lic interest. 

Second—Co-ordination and competition involve a 
study of more than merely motive-power designs. In the 
complexities of national life, the profitable operation of 
transportation agencies depends on a prosperous eco- 
nomic national structure. Motive-power policies must, 
therefore, be based on a sound conception of the eco- 
nomic factors which make for national prosperity. 

Third—The indications abroad are that taking these 
factors into consideration railroad properties can be 
maintained as profitable enterprises. 

If any one thing made an impression on me it was the 
fact that in all the countries visited railroading is no 
longer considered an isolated industry ; it is an important 
part of a new industry—transportation—and wherever 
we went we found that the old theory that regulation of 
railroads must be inhibitory is fast being discarded as 
not being in the public interest. While the regulation of 
other forms of transportation has only recently been 
undertaken, the necessity of being fair to the railroads 


is rapidly becoming a part of national policies. We are 
¥ In actual service one of these locomotives is reported to have covered 
the distance between mile posts 30 and 55, a distance of 25 miles, in 13 


min. 57 sec. A distance of 70 miles is reported to have been run in 
45 min. 44 sec. 
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moving towards the same goal here, not perhaps as 
fast as some of you would like, but the ice has been 
broken, and railroad men can look for better days as 
far as fair competition is concerned. 

In the short time which has elapsed since highway 
transportation was regulated in both Great Britain and 
France it is significant to observe the marked improve- 
ment which has been made in highway operation, and, 
while, under regulation covering all forms of transpor- 
tation, the railroads are assured of much fairer compe- 
tition, it is undoubtedly true that the competition they 
face is in some respects much more stern. 

The attitude of the public towards rail transportation 
in the principal countries of Europe is not unlike that 
obtaining in the United States. Without perhaps realiz- 
ing it, people the world over are speed-conscious. In 
railroad passenger traffic this means that there is a de- 
mand for more and faster trains, and with a choice of 
transportation media which was not available twenty 
years ago the traveler expects that the railroads will 
provide trains at convenient hours which will transport 
him to his destination at something approximating the 
speed at which he feels they are capable of operating. 

In freight service speed-consciousness is evidenced by 
the manufacturer who wants quicker movement of basic 
materials and by the merchant who demands quick ship- 
ment of the goods he orders for his shelves. The de- 
mand for speed in freight service is partly due to the 
necessity which the economic depression has forced on 
industry, namely,—that of reducing the investment in 
inventory to a minimum. 

Under the relentless process of evolution highway 
transportation grew so rapidly that, as might be ex- 
pected, flagrant abuses developed. This emphasized the 
economic fallacy of permitting any form of transporta- 
tion, which was essentially unregulated, to destroy rail 
transportation, which, after all, is of vital importance as 
the nucleus of any national transportation system. It is 
safe to say that in all of the principal countries of Europe 
the pendulum of public opinion is slowly but surely 
swinging back to a realization of the tremendous im- 
portance of a sound railroad system as probably the most 
essential branch of national defense in time of war and 
the greatest single factor in maintaining a reasonably 
orderly and economical national existence in time of 
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peace. The importance of co-ordinating highway and 
railway transportation has, therefore, received considera- 
tion in all of the important countries of the world, and 
with a more enlightened public opinion executives of the 
principal railways of Europe have been endeavoring to 
meet these changed conditions of transportation. 

New problems require new tools, and we saw experi- 
mental locomotives of all kinds, reciprocating steam loco- 
motives, steam turbine, electric, Diesel-electric, Diesel- 
mechanical drive, Diesel with hydraulic coupling and 
mechanical drive, Diesel with turbo-hydraulic drive, we 
saw flash boilers, water tube boilers, steam rail cars, and 
so on ad infinitum. 

One conclusion seems inescapable—namely, that 
abroad the Diesel locomotive with various forms of drives 
has made a definite place for itself in switching and pos- 
sibly branch-line work. That it is a factor in main-line 
transportation, either for passenger or freight service, 
is extremely questionable. 

If the wealth of a nation is in direct proportion to the 
development and utilization of its natural resources, then 
it follows that in countries:rich in coal deposits and 
where, therefore, a prosperous coal-mining industry is 
essential to a sound industrial structure, it is obvious 
that anything which would materially affect the profitable 
operation of the coal-mining industry would have a 
serious effect on industry generally. In railroad opera- 
tion this would be reflected in a consequent reduction in 
carloadings. As carloadings decline the capital expendi- 
tures of the railroads decline, and abroad, as here, the 
capital expenditures of the railroads play a very im- 
portant part in the profitable operation of the durable 
or capital goods industries so essential to industrial 
prosperity. 

Germany, of course, was the birthplace of the Diesel 
motor, and this type of prime mover has probably had 
its greatest development there. Second to Germany in 
the development of the Diesel motor was Great Britain. 
There are sound reasons why Great Britain should be 
interested in the Diesel motor. Surrounded as it is by 
water it is dependent on its mercantile marine for much 
of its food and many of the other necessities of life. 
Its export trade is of necessity overseas. In time of 
war its naval and mercantile fleets are of first importance. 
Any type of power, therefore, which shortened the time 
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of bunkering and extended the cruising range was of 
vital importance, and the development of the Diesel 
motor in marine service, was undoubtedly undertaken 
from this standpoint. 

In the natural course of events both Germany and 
Great Britain extended the use of the Diesel motor into 
the field of rail transportation. In both countries, how- 
ever, a study of all the factors involved has demonstrated 
that the interests of the railroads themselves are not best 
served by any intensive development which ignores the 
coal-burning steam locomotive for main-line service. 

In Great Britain as in the United States coal repre- 
sents the largest single commodity moved by the rail- 
roads. It represents a very substantial part of the 
freight revenue. With the loss in traffic which British 
railroads have already suffered at the hands of highway 
operators and the intensive development of highway 
transportation under recent legislation any substantial 
loss in coal tonnage with its consequent reduction in 
freight revenue would have a very marked effect on rail- 
road earnings. On the other hand, the purchase of coal 
for use as fuel by the railroads is of material interest to 
the coal-mining industry, which has seen its production 
fall from 250,000,000 tons in 1922 to 126,000,000 tons in 
1926, the year of the disastrous general strike which had 
such a marked effect in precipitating the industrial de- 
pression in Great Britain. The increased initial cost of 
Diesel-electric locomotives, together with the fact that 
maintenance costs were not sufficiently low, clearly in- 
dicated to railroad executives that large scale installation 
of Diesel-electric locomotives with its consequent effect 
on the coal-mining industry and therefore on carloadings 
was not in the best interests of the railroads themselves. 

The fact that Dr. Diesel conceived and developed the 
Diesel motor in Germany had a tremendous influence 
there in creating a popular demand for this type of 
power, and it was only natural that the German Rail- 
ways would be influenced by this development. The re- 
sult was that the Diesel motor had a very elaborate trial 
as a motive power unit for rail service in Germany, and 
unquestionably every effort was exerted to make this 
type of motive power a success. The factors which were 
so important in Great Britain, however,*the high initial 
cost and the effect on the national economic structure in 
any large installation of Diesel locomotives through its 
depressing effect on the coal-mining industry and rail- 
road carloadings—compelled the officials of the German 
State Railways to undertake a thorough investigation of 
the best type of motive power for use on their lines, all 
factors being taken into consideration. This intensive 
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study resulted in the construction of many types of ex- 
perimental locomotives which were submitted to exhaus- 
tive service tests. The results of these tests are covered 
very fully by Dr. Nordman of the German State Rail- 
vays in the following definite statement made by him: 

In view of these facts, the value of standard locomotives have 
increased considerably, and efforts to develop further details of 
the established, reliable, fundamental type of locomotive, while 
retaining its basic structure, have come to the fore in tests as 
well as in practice. For, any improvement in thermal efficiency 
obtained in this way is essentially an improvement in total effi- 
ciency, because there is no significant increase in first cost or in 
maintenance costs. 

One cannot visit Germany without realizing the na- 
tional desire to be self sustaining. This undoubtedly has 
had some influence on the development of steam power 
as a means of utilizing coal. At the same time, however, 
this obsession to be self sustaining has resulted in the 
intensive development of new industries, an exceedingly 
important one being the conversion of their brown coal 
to oil through the hydrogenation process. This is now 
commercially developed, and I rode on a steam motor 
train on the Lubeck & Buchener Railroad, the power 
plant of which was a flash boiler, and a compound 
steam motor, the motor being located directly on the 
truck. The boiler developed a pressure of 1,000 Ib. per 
sq. in., and burned oil made from brown coal, which 
sold at a price much lower than imported oil. This oil, 
therefore, is available for Diesel motors, but I was told 
by German Railroad officials that their tests showed so 
clearly the superiority of steam power for main line 
work that there was no option but for them to confine 
the use of the Diesel to switching and branch line, ex- 
cept in a few cases like the Flying Hamburger, where 
the desire for publicity alone influenced the selection of 
power. 


Trends in Steam-Locomotive Development 


Our economic situation here is not unlike that whict- 
cbtained abroad three or four years ago, namely, that 
on account of the prolonged economic and financial de- 
pression the number of new motive power units installed 
per year has been negligible. On the other hand, the 
countries abroad have emerged from the depression on 
such a substantial basis that motive power construction 
has been undertaken on a larger scale. 

The experiments in Europe with locomotives of un- 
usually high pressure have indicated that the advantages 
are not sufficient to compensate for the increased initial 
cost and the increased cost of maintenance. New de- 
signs, therefore, incorporate conventional boilers, the 
pressures, in most cases, within the limits of staybolted 
boilers. In Germany, a pressure of 20 atmospheres (294 
ib. per sq. in.) has been tentatively adopted as standard, 
although a few locomotives have been built with pres- 
sures of 25 atmospheres. 

The multi-cylinder locomotive still continues to hold a 
definite place in the motive power picture abroad. The 
compound locomotive has its greatest development in 
France, and unusually good results are being obtained 
from the French compounds. In considering the place 
of the compound locomotive, the question of fuel supply 
must be taken into consideration. In speaking of com- 
pound locomotives I have in mind locomotives within the 
range of a conventional boiler, as the multi-pressure lo- 
comotive has been practically abandoned. 

In France coal averages about 120 francs per ton de- 
livered on the tender. At the average prevailing rate ot 
exchange this means about $8.00 per ton. A good figure 
for the efficiency of the four-cylinder balanced com- 
pound over a two-cylinder simple locomotive is about 9 
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per cent. This figure was given to me by Mr. Chapelon, 
Chief of the Locomotive Engineering Department of the 
Paris-Orleans-Midi Railways. Furthermore, the ques- 
tion of the availability of the fuel supply must be given 
some thought. In France, in normal times, 50 per cent 
of the coal is imported and during the World War this 
percentage varied from 50 per cent to 100 per cent. 
Anything which: provides an economy of 9 per cent or 
10 per cent in fuel is, therefore, exceedingly important. 

It is quite noticeable that in Germany and England, 
both large coal-producing countries, the compound loco- 
motive has not received the same intensive development 
that it has in France. In both of these countries the 
three-cylinder simple engine has received quite as much 
attention as the four-cylinder balanced compound. This 
necessity of conserving fuel as a national policy has re- 
sulted in the development of the four-cylinder balanced 
compound locomotive in France to a point of efficiency 
which has resulted in a locomotive which, for coal rate 
and horsepower output per pound of total weight, is 
probably not exceeded anywhere in the world. 

A notable example of increased horsepower will be 
found in the results obtained from the Paris-Orleans 
4-8-0 type locomotives reconstructed from their earlier 
Pacific type. In addition to modifying the wheel ar- 
rangement, changes were made in the boiler, including, 
among other things, higher pressure, improved super- 
heater and Thermic syphons. Poppet valves were ap- 
plied to both the high- and low-pressure cylinders. The 
earlier engines developed 1,580 maximum hp., whereas 
the reconstructed engines developed 2,960 maximum hp. 
These figures in each case were actual dynamometer-car 
results, with correction made for level track. The maxi- 
mum indicated horsepower was increased from 2,000 in 
the original design to 3,800 in the converted engines. 

In order to retain the four-cylinder principle, and at 
the same time provide the capacity for handling heavy 
high-speed trains, very ample steam passages are pro- 
vided from the dome right down through to the exhaust 
from the low-pressure cylinders, and in order to secure 
the greatest horsepower capacity a very intensive study 
has been made of the poppet valves. It was interesting 
to find that the poppet valves have been applied abroad 
to over 1,500 locomotives, including, two-cylinder, three- 
cylinder and four-cylinder, and that the development is 
on a sound basis. Many railroad men there who have 
had experience with the poppet valve expressed the 
opinion that it was the most important single develop- 
ment in the locomotive since the advent of the super- 
heater. 

The importance which is attached to the use of the 
steam locomotive is demonstrated by the fact that the 
railroads of France have recently co-operated in the 
building of an unusually fine test plant at Vitry. 
Eighteen locomotives have been tested to date and the 
tests are made available to the responsible officials of 
the various railroads so that in new designs advantage 
can be taken of test results. 


The Speed Problem 


In all of the countries of Europe the intensity of 
traffic on the rails has led railroad men to the opinion 
that in order to compete with highway and airway trans- 
portation what is needed is a greater number of trains 
operating at higher average speed than the public have 
heen accustomed to without, perhaps, attaining the max- 
imum speed of the Flying Hamburger, which was the 
prototype of the present day high-speed train. 

An unusually high-speed train operating once or twice 
a day through congested areas disarranges the signal 
system and train operation to a point where any return 
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which the train can produce is out of proportion to the 
cost which is involved in the entire derangement of the 
operating system. Present-day studies abroad, there- 
fore, are more to see what can be done generally to speed 
up the entire range of train operation rather than to 
provide a few trains whose speed is greatly out of pro- 
portion with that of the rest of the operation. This 
was quite clearly emphasized by a English railroad offi- 
cer, who stated that what was needed was more and 
faster trains, and that he realized that this meant much 
more rapid acceleration, deceleration and high average 
speed. This thought is passed along to you for what it 
may be worth. 

An outstanding feature of the experimental high- 
speed steam locomotive of the German State Railways 
is the driving wheels which are 2,300 millimeters (90% ¢ 
in.) in diameter, the locomotive being designed with the 
idea of providing not only a high average speed, but a 
high maximum speed. 

I have endeavored to place before you some of the 
problems which have confronted railroad men overseas, 
and how they are meeting these problems, and I think 
you will agree with me that there is one inescapable con- 
clusion; namely, that in the field of rail transportation 
steam is still supreme. 


Discussion 


A. N. Williams, president and general manager of 
the Chicago & Western Indiana, stated that in his 
opinion questions regarding the respective fields of use- 
fulness of both steam and Diesel motive power are being 
rapidly clarified. He mentioned the great advantage of 
Diesel locomotives in high availability and said that 
steam locomotive builders must meet this challenge by 
improvements in design, which will permit using steam 
locomotives a greater percentage of the time. Mr. Wil- 
liams stressed the necessity of securing increased effi- 
ciency of steam locomotives, since railroads are likely 
to be faced with increased fuel costs owing to the Guffey 
coal bill, and also because the demand for increased op- 
erating speeds have a marked tendency to increase unit 
fuel costs. 

W. H. Winterrowd, vice-president, Franklin Railway 
Supply Company, Chicago, recalled Mr. Alcock’s refer- 
ence to 90-in. driving wheels and said that in his opinion 
the high-speed passenger locomotive of the future will 
have as large driving wheels as it is practical to install 
under the boiler in order to cut down piston speed, 
reduce cylinder maintenance and simplify valve and cyl- 
inder lubrication. In connection with the possibility for 
improvement in steam locomotive design, Mr. Winter- 
rowd said that the steam consumption per indicated 
horsepower was cut from 28 lb. to about 20 lb. by the 
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installation of superheaters and that further refinements 
have reduced this figure to 16 lb.; also that one or two 
locomotives with poppet valves have been operated on 
test runs in this country, showing a steam consumption 
as low as 13 lb. per indicated horsepower-hour. This 
substantially reduced steam consumption per unit of 
power developed will simplify the problem of providing 
adequate boilers for modern power. 

L. W. Wallace, director of equipment research, 
A. A. R., sounded an optimistic note by saying that he 
had never experienced a time in his contact with any 
industry when it seemed to display such a fundamental, 
aggressive and forward-looking attitude as characterizes 
the railway and railway supply industries at the present 
time. Without appearing as an advocate either of the 
steam locomotive or the Diesel locomotive, Mr. Wallace 
said he was confident that in the years, or possibly 
months, immediately ahead, some outstanding develop- 
ments in steam locomotive design may be anticipated 
which will greatly increase the effectiveness of this type 
of power in railway service. He mentioned a specific 
condensing locomotive unit, designed for use in the 
United States, which may produce a steam performance 
of 8 Ib. to 10 Ib. per indicated horsepower-hour, or even 
less than the figure mentioned by Mr. Winterrowd. He 
expressed the hope that this locomotive will be built as 
an experimental unit and predicted that, if successful, it 
will arouse wide interest throughout the world and bring 
about a renewed appreciation of the possibilities of steam 
locomotive design and construction. 

F. G. Gurley, assistant to the vice-president, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, mentioned the effect of 
nationalization programs in limiting engineering de- 
velopments in various countries and said that America, 
with vast natural resources of both coal and oil, should 
be able to find a more satisfactory solution to motive 
power problems than would be possible if the kind of 
fuel used, for example, were more or less dictated by 
national policy. He made a strong plea for the free 
exchange of information regarding the relative costs, 
efficiency, availability and operating advantages of both 
steam and Diesel power in order that each may be used 
in the service for which it is best adapted. He suggested 
the need of additional research to adapt coal-burning 
locomotives to the requirements of modern high-speed 
service, particularly as regards a higher degree of avail- 
ability. 

In response to an inquiry, Mr. Alcock explained that 
the application of roller bearings to railway equipment 
abroad has not been on nearly as extensive a scale as in 
this country. Plain bearings are used for main axles, 
truck journals, rods, etc., almost universally in Europe. 

C. T. Ripley, chief mechanical engineer, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, urged that railways make an un- 
biased investigation of the relative advantages of steam 
and Diesel locomotives with a view to developing the 
full possibilities of each type of power. He said that 
Diesel motive power, as applied to rail service, is still 
comparatively in its infancy; that no one expects it to 
replace steam power completely or generally; and that 
in due time it is bound to find its real place in the trans- 
portation picture. Mr. Ripley maintained that Diesel 
locomotive development in this country has surpassed 
that abroad through the development of light-weight, 
high-speed Diesel engines better adapted to transporta- 
tion requirements. One important advantage of Diesel 
power pointed out by Mr. Ripley was the fact that in 
certain parts of this country, where railroads pass 
through dry plains and deserts, water is almost as 
expensive as fuel and Diesel power has an important 
advantage. 
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New Executives of General 
Railway Signal Company 


LFRED H. RENSHAW, senior vice-president of 
the General Railway Signal Company, has been 
elected chairman of the board; his son—Paul 

Renshaw, vice-president in charge of sales—has been 
elected president; and Sidney G. Johnson, assistant to 
the president, has been elected vice-president in charge 
of sales. These executive changes, which were an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of February 15, followed 
the death on January 23 of Wilmer W. Salmon, who 
had been president and general manager of the G. R. S. 
since its formation in 1904. A photograph of Mr. 
Salmon, together with a sketch of his career, appeared 
in the Railway Age of February 1, page 215. 

Alfred H. Renshaw was born on November 24, 1861, 
on Staten Island, N. Y. He attended Virginia Military 
Institute and in 1883 he was graduated from Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., with the degree of 
civil engineer. He later became a trustee of Rensselaer. 
From 1884 to 1887 he was assistant engineer of the New 
York Aquaduct Commission, following which he served 
for two years at the United States Navy Yard, Charles- 
ton, Mass. From 1889 to 1892 Mr. Renshaw was a 
member of the firm of Burden, Renshaw & Co., Troy, 
N. Y. He became treasurer of the Trojan Car Coupler 
Company in the latter year, and, being elected president 
in 1893, he served in the latter connection until 1906. 
Meanwhile Mr. Renshaw was also president of the 
Standard Signal Company from 1896 to 1903. He be- 
came president of the Federal Signal Company in 1908, 
a position which he retained until 1923 when that com- 
pany was absorbed by the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany. From the time of the merger until his present 
election tc the chairmanship he was vice-president of the 
G. R. S.; the chairmanship has been vacant since the 
death in April, 1933, of John N. Beckley, who was also 
president of the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo. Mr. 
Renshaw also served as president of the General Rail- 
way Signal Products Company from 1924 to 1928. He 
is the inventor of the Trojan car coupler and many rail- 
way safety devices. 

Paul Renshaw was graduated from Columbia College 
with the degree of civil engineer in 1911. In the same 
year he entered the service of the Federal Signal Com- 
pany, Albany, N. Y., and then for about one year was 
in the engineering department of the General Vehicle 
Company, Long Island City, N. Y. In the spring of 
1914 he returned to the service of the Federal Signal 
Company and served through all departments in its fac- 
tory. From May, 1917, until 1919, he served in the 
United States Navy and then returned to the Federal 
Signal Company. In 1923 the Federal Signal Company 
was consolidated with the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany and Mr. Renshaw became sales manager of 
G. R. S. and from April, 1928, until his recent election 
poet presidency, he was its vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

Sidney G. Johnson was born in 1874 at Eccles, Lan- 
cashire, England, and came to this country at the age 
of 12 years. After attending a preparatory school he 
was employed for two years in the construction gang of 
the Johnson Railroad Signal Company, Rahway, N. J., 
where he had previously worked during school vaca- 
tions. He was next associated for one year in a similar 
capacity with the Union Switch & Signal Company and 
in 1896, when the Standard Railway Signal Company 
(Continued on page 364) 
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Eastbound Train Approaching Edgington 


C. & O. Installs Remote Interlocking 


Outlying mechanical plant replaced by power switches 
and signals controlled from tower 
four miles away 


T EDGINGTON, KY ., four miles east of Lime- 
A ville, the Chesapeake & Ohio has replaced a 24- 

lever mechanical interlocking with power switch 
machines and signals, which are remotely controlled by 
a C.T.C. type machine in the tower of the interlocking 
at Limeville, at which point a double-track line diverges 
from the Richmond-Cincinnati main line to cross the 
Ohio river, and extends northward to Columbus and 
Toledo, Ohio. From Limeville a third main track ex- 
tends eastward to Edgington; westbound destined for 
the Colunabus line are diverted to this third track at 
Edgington., 

This section of third main permits northern subdivi- 
sion freight trains to leave the main line quickly, es- 
pecially when interchange movements are to be made 
or when helper engines are to be attached to assist trains 
up the grade leading to the bridge over the river. The 
track layout at Edgington includes a trailing-point cross- 
over between the two main tracks, a facing-point cross- 
over from the eastward main track to a passing track, 
and a facing-point turnout from the westward main track 
to the third track, designated as track No. 1. 

A study of operating conditions between Russell 
terminal and Limeville revealed that the Edgington 
interlocking station, which was originally built in 1911, 
was no longer essential. It was, therefore, decided to 


remove the old mechanical plant, install power switch 
machines and signals and control the layout by means 
of centralized type of equipment, operated from a C.T.C 
machine in the existing interlocking tower at Limeville. 
At the same time obsolete and worn out two-position 
automatic semaphore signals, for a distance of seven 
miles east to Riverton, Ky., were replaced with three- 
position automatic color-light signals, properly spaced 
to provide adequate braking distance. 

The daily traffic through Edgington includes 10 pas- 
senger trains, 10 manifest freight trains, 2 local freight 
trains and about 28 ordinary freight trains, totaling about 
50 trains daily. As mentioned previously, westbound 
freight trains for Columbus diverge from the main line 
at Edgington. In addition, Edgington is a point of 
interchange. For example, eastbound trains from Stev- 
ens yard, a short distance east of Cincinnati, with loads 
destined for the lake ports via Columbus, are routed by 
means of the power switches into the eastward siding 
at Edgington, and the loaded cars are left in the siding 
to be picked up by westbound northern subdivision 
trains. Likewise, eastbound trains from Columbus, with 
cars destined to Cincinnati and the west, leave them on 
the eastward siding at Edgington, to be picked up by 
westbound trains for movement over the Cincinnati divi- 
sion. Approximately 100 loaded and 100 empty cars 
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The Control Machine Is Located in the Tower at Limeville 


are thus interchanged daily at Edgington, during nine 
months of the year. 

As many of the movements in picking up or setting 
out cars block one or both of the through main tracks, 
they must be handled without delay. The operator at 
Limeville is, of course, fully informed in advance as to 
the moves to be made at Edgington, and he co-ordinates 
the operation of the Edgington layout with that of the 
Limeville plant as though it were all one interlocking. 
Operations are thus facilitated by centralizing the con- 
trol of the entire area under the direction of one man 
who can co-ordinate the movements. Although tele- 
phones are provided at Edgington, a large proportion 
of the movements are made without the trainmen talking 
to the operator at Limeville. If the operator desires to 
call trainmen to the telephone he sounds a large electric 
horn. 


Equipment Required for the Change 


The major items of equipment installed at Edgington 
to replace the mechanical plant included five electric 
switch machines, five interlocking color-light dwarf sig- 
nals and two two-arm interlocking home signals, one of 
which is a standard color-light type and the other a two- 
arm semaphore of comparatively modern design. The 
‘latter, which formerly served as the westward home 
signal was retained in service. All signals are located 
immediately to the right of the track governed, standard 
two-arm high signals being provided for all through train 
movements in the normal direction of traffic. Color- 
light dwarf signals with three aspects are used to con- 
trol low-speed movements through the crossovers to the 
main tracks with the normal direction of traffic. 

The control machine in the tower at Limeville, for 
the control of the switches and signals at Edgington, 





Special Springs on the Throw Rod Facilitate Adjustment 
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has three two-position levers for the control of the 
switches and three-position levers for the control of sig- 
nals. These levers, together with an illuminated track 
diagram, are mounted in a standard 30-in. sheet-metal 
cabinet which affords spare spaces for extensions of the 
C.T.C. system in either direction. The time code sys- 
tem of control is used, all functions being controlled and 
indications returned by codes transmitted over a single- 
line circuit of two wires. 

Aside from the C.T.C. machine, no other equipment 
was added in the tower at Limeville except the code- 
line and code-operating batteries and their rectifiers. 
Code equipment at the instrument house at Edgington 
consists of one line-coding unit and three storage units. 


Switch Layouts 

Each power switch is operated by a Type-M2 switch 
machine equipped for operation on 24 volts d-c. Each 
machine is equipped with a point detector, and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio standard switch fittings and braces are 
used throughout. Each switch adjuster is equipped with 
two coil springs, as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The springs are made of spring steel of %g¢-in. 
square section and are formed with 134-in. inside diam- 
eter. The purpose of the springs is to reduce the wear 
and strain on parts when the switch operates, as well as to 
compensate for binding in the switch machine due to 
normal irregularities in alinement and fitting of switch 
points. This spring arrangement is, therefore, a decided 
benefit in preventing switch failures and reducing main- 
tenance costs. Extended tests on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
have shown that they are especially valuable on re- 
motely-controlled layouts where the maintainer is not 
on duty to make frequent observation of the switches 
during extreme changes of temperature. 

This entire installation was planned and installed by 
the signal forces of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


New Executives of General 
Railway Signal Company 


(Continued from page 362) 


was organized, with his father, Henry Johnson, as presi- 
dent, he became its signal engineer. In 1899 he returned 
to the Union Switch & Signal Company and, after a 
brief assignment in its New York office, he was ap- 
pointed engineer of construction for the eastern dis- 
trict; later he was for two years at Swissvale, Pa., as 
signal engineer in charge of the estimating and catalog- 
ing departments. He was then transferred to New York 
to take charge of installing the signaling system on the 
Interborough subway system and of other large installa- 
tions put in at that time, such as the Pennsylvania ter- 
minal, New York. When this work was finished he was 
made eastern manager in charge of sales and construc- 
tion. About 1910 he was appointed general sales man- 
ager, and in March, 1914, he became vice-president in 
charge of sales and engineering. 

The following July Mr. Johnson left the service of 
the Union Switch & Signal Company to become vice- 
president and director of the General Railway Signal 
Company, serving in that connection until 1920 when 
he became president of the Johnson Railway Supply 
Corporation of New York. On January 1, 1927, he re- 
turned to G. R. S., serving as special representative until 
November of that year when he was appointed assistant 
to the president—the position he held until his recent 
election as vice-president in charge of sales. 
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The Spectre of Public Ownership’ 


Can politicians operate railroads as efficiently as 


trained employees have in the past? 


By Fitzgerald Hall 
President, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


some improvement in the financial status of 

American railroads, by reason of increased 
public patronage, yet the American railroad system as a 
whole, representing an investment Ly the people of about 
$25,000,000,000, is not now and for several years last 
past has not been a self-supporting industry. In other 
words, the railroads have not been able to take in from 
the selling of transportation service enough to pay all of 
their essentiai costs, including taxes and interest on 
borrowed funds, but not including dividends. 

As a partial result of this unhappy situation, there are 
some who suggest that the solution of the railroad 
problem in this country is ownership and operation of all 
railroads by the government of the United States. The 
viewpoint of those who so express themselves seems to 
be either that federal ownership and operation is in- 
evitable, or that, in any event, it is desirable. Let us con- 
sider these two points of view somewhat separately. 


WV ‘soine there has been in the last few months 


Can Politicians Solve the Problem 


One of the reasons advanced as to the ultimate neces- 
sity of such government ownership and operation is that, 
while the railroad plant of America, in general, is in- 
dispensable, both as a matter of economics and national 
defense, still the men who have been running the rail- 
roads have been “asleep at the switch,” so that private 
citizens running the railroads may no longer be trusted 
to meet modern competitive conditions in a sensible and 
economic way and that, therefore, inevitably the people’s 
railroad should be turned over to politicians to operate. 

Growing out of this contention or suggestion, inevit- 
ably arise three questions of fact: (1) Is the railroad 
industry a decadent one and has it been asleep?; (2) 
What is the cause of the present railroad situation and 
to what extent are the representatives of the owners in 
managerial capacity responsible for that situation?; (3) 
Is there a remedy other than federal ownership and con- 
trol and, if so, what is it? 

Let us take up these three questions of fact separately. 

(1) Everybody knows, in general, about the innova- 
tions in air, water and motor transportation, though rela- 
tively few realize that it is the tax-paying public which, 
in large degree, has made such improvements and opera- 
tions possible. There has not been a great deal of 
publicity, I think unwisely, about what the railroads have 
done in recent years to improve their service, so let me 
give you a few facts for your consideration. 

(a) The volume of freight traffic in America handled by the 
railroads in 1934 was substantially the same as it was in 1922. 
But we have learned a lot in that 13-year period. We have 
learned how to treat ties to make them last longer. We have 
learned to fabricate better rail, and particularly to harden the 
ends to prevent wearing at the joints. We have developed mod- 
ern appliances, such as roadway cranes, ditchers, tie tampers, 
weed destroyers, and the like. And what has been the result? 

hereas, in 1922 it cost the American railroads to maintain their 
roadway and structures a little over $2,000,000 a day, as a result 


— 


*From an address at the annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Chicago. 
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of experience and study and the consequent economies that cost 
was reduced in 1934 to approximately $1,000,000 a day; and yet, 
in the face of this cost reduction of 50 per cent, we are running 
heavier and faster trains, with greater safety than ever before. 

(b) We have learned that bad water can make a steam loco- 
motive sick, just as impure water can make an individual ill. 
And so, taking advantage of the studies of our chemists and 
other technicians, we have reduced the cost of utilizing water in 
steam locomotives in the last 15 years by a sum of about $50,- 
000,000 a year. 

(c) Since 1922 we have increased the average speed of all 
freight trains on Class I roads 41.5 per cent. As I stated above, 
the freight traffic on American railroads in 1922 and 1934 was 
substantially the same. Yet, in 1934 the railroads handled this 
freight business with 25 per cent fewer trains, with a consump- 
tion of 34 per cent less fuel, and decreased the running time per 
100 miles, on the average, by 2% hr. 

(d) A modern steam locomotive, compared with the best of 
20 years ago, will operate 33 per cent faster, consume 33 per cent 
less fuel and produce a drawbar pull of 33 per cent more. The 
average tractive power of a modern steam locomotive, as com- 
pared with the best known before 1915, shows an increase of 100 
per cent. So, the horsepower of a modern steam locomotive, as 
compared with the best of the 1900 period, has increased over 
400 per cent. 

(e) While some steam locomotives built 15 or 20 years ago 
for passenger service were capable of very high speeds, yet the 
railroads as a whole, for various reasons, did not avail themselves 
thereof until about the last two or three years. Today the 
American railroads are giving the finest and most comfortable 
passenger service in their history; and not only are the appoint- 
ments of modern passenger trains better calculated to serve the 
comfort of railroad passengers, but trains are being operated with 
a safety known to no other form of transportation. All one need 
do is to scan the daily papers to see the appalling loss of life to 
those using other forms of transportation, while in the whole 
eg! 1935 not a single passenger on an American railroad was 

illed. 


With this record of achievement, I challenge the ac- 
curacy of the suggestion that the railroads have been 
asleep. 


Five Factors Contribute to Financial Situation 


(2) If, therefore, it be a fact, as it is, that railroads are 
giving better, faster and safer service at a low cost to 
the public, what is the reason for their general desperate 
financial situation? There are five factors, as follows: 


(a) The general depression, which has been world-wide. 

(b) In spite of all our talk about national planning, under 
which the politicians will see to it that the plain citizens will not 
produce more than the public can reasonably consume, use or sell 
abroad, and thus avoid unnecessary surpluses, government—state 
and federal—has, out of public funds, largely borrowed, been 
constantly adding to the existing facilities of transportation by 
air, water and motor transport. The result is that America today 
has a large surplus of transportation facilities, and, in the face 
of that fact, government continues to spend about $2,000,000,000 
a year out of the public purse—largely borrowed, I repeat—to 
increase facilities for transportation by air, water and motor 
vehicle which the people do not need. Thus, so great is the 
entire transportation machine that no form as a whole, without 
government subsidy, can possibly operate at a profit—and all 
forms, except the pipe lines and the railroads, are the direct 
beneficiaries of regular and large subsidies. 

(c) The railroads do not object to and have no fear of com- 
petition. Their only complaint in this respect—and it is thor- 


oughly justified, both in economics and ethics—is that govern- 
ment—state and federal—is discriminating against the railroads, 
both in the matter of regulation and taxation. All the railroads 


ask in this respect, all they are entitled to ask, is that competi- 
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tion be on a fairly equal basis. And the failure to put competi- 
tion on such an equal basis has put the railroads at a trem, idous 
disadvantage in the matter of costs of operation and the rendition 
of public service, with the consequent impairment of their reve- 
nues, gross and net. 

(d) The Congress of the United States is constantly burdening 
and hamstringing the railroads. This seems to be done largely 
because the gentlemen of the Congress are, or seem to be, afraid 
to deny many of the demands of organized railroad labor. The 
present boom-time level of railroad wages and many of the exist- 
ing working rules are the result. Railroad employees are entitled 
to as full and fair compensation, and as favorable working con- 
ditions, as the nature of the business reasonably admits, but they 
are not entitled, as a class, to special and preferred treatment at 
the expense of the equal rights of the owners and the rate-paying 
public. There are pending in the Federal Congress today bills, 
sponsored primarily by railroad labor unions, which, if enacted 
into law, would, within a short time, practically bankrupt every 
railroad in America. The only reason why railroads are subject 
to this particular character of treatment is because the Congress 
is so fearful of the supposed political power of that highly or- 
ganized minority known as the railroad labor unions. Labor 
unions, here let me say, have their legitimate functions—they have 
done and can do much that is good, not only for their own mem- 
bers but for the public as a whole. But, like all other organiza- 
tions, they are not infallible—they may demand too much. They 
should be accorded all that they are entitled to—all interests 
considered—but no more. Further, they, as all others, should be 
made amenable to the “law of the land.” 

*I think it only appropriate to say that I realize that railroad 
management is not perfect. But taken as a whole it is my 
opinion that railroad management is at least as good as that in 
any other industry or business in this country. I referred to the 
fact that Congress, apparently unable to resist the pressure of 
the labor unions, has passed many laws affecting railroad costs 
which, in my opinion, are unsound. It is only fair to say also 
that, in my opinion, railroad management, in yielding to the 
supposed political, economic and physical power of the labor 
unions, has acquiesced in some things which should have been 
fought out. For the railroads to be paying, as they now are 
paying, basic wages as high as those which obtained during the 
peak of prosperity is to me an economic absurdity. I favor 
paying every railroad employee full and fair compensation, but, 
in determining what is fair, the financial condition of the 
payor must be considered. If labor insists, as I understand it 
does, in sharing in prosperity, it must be willing to share pro- 
portionately in adversity. In my personal opinion the restoration 
of the last wage increase not only was economically unsound, 
but placed railroad employees in a preferred class, instead of 
according them merely fair and equal treatment. 

Everybody knows the difficulties of adjusting railroad wages. 
Had railroad management declined to restore the temporary cut 
of 10 per cent to organized labor, I. do not know what would 
have happened. Whether they would have been successful, 
whether the cost of making a fight might have largely exceeded 
any possible benefit, I do not know. But I do believe that those 
in managerial positions, who are nothing but trustees, should 
have the courage to make a fight, even against overwhelming 
odds, for that which is fair and right. And I further believe 
that the American people as a whole should and will support 
either labor unions or railroad management in any controversy 
in which that which they advocate is based on common sense, 
justice and sound economics. Peace and harmony are always 
desirable, but there are times when the price paid may be too 
great. We can always get along with those who differ with us 
if we give them all they ask for. But, in so doing, we not only 
solve no problems but really make matters worse. 

(e) Because transportation is of such vital importance to every 
individual and business, it is, to use the language of the lawyers, 
“affected with a public interest.” Naturally and properly, there- 
fore, there should be public regulation. One reason why public 
regulation has produced such unsatisfactory results is that most 
of the men occupying public positions of regulatory character 
have had no prior training and experience in the highly technical 
work which they are appointed by law to supervise. Just as a 
man of fine character, sensivle, honest and public-minded, is not 
by these splendid attributes alone able to successfully perform a 
surgical operation, so our regulatory officials cannot best perform 
their technical duties unless, in addition to general good charac- 
ter and ability, they also have specialized training and practical 
experience. 

These five factors—the last four are certainly man-made and 
easily preventable and remediable—have caused the present 
chaotic situation in the transportation industry of this country, 
and more particularly the unfortunate plight of the American 
railroad plant as a whole. 


*This and the following paragraph were taken from a subsequent address 
by Mr. Hall on the same general subject. 
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(3) Assuming for the moment that government own- 
ership and operation of railroads is not the remedy, 
then what is the remedy? First, what is the real trou- 
ble? The present situation is simply the natural, proxi- 
mate and inevitable result of shortsightedness, unfairness 
and inefficiency in governmental treatment and regula- 
tion. What, then, is needed to prevent government 
ownership and operation from being inevitable? The 
answer is very simple. It requires only two things: 
(a) A good-faith and intelligent observance of that 
sound old-fashioned doctrine, for many years, unhappily, 
more honored in the breach than in the observance of 
“equal rights to all and special privileges to none’; (b) 
the appointment of men in public place, exercising regu- 
latory functions, who, in addition to good character, 
common sense and patriotism, will have the added char- 
acteristics of specialized training and experience. If 
the American people have the good judgment to require 
of their public servants conformity to these two simple 
elemental principles of political philosophy and eco- 
nomics, the American railroad industry as a whole can 
and will be self-sustaining, and government ownership 
and operation will be neither inevitable nor necessary. 

We then come to the second major proposition. Re- 
gardless of everything else, is government ownership and 
operation desirable per se? Let us consider this prop- 
osition from three standpoints: Principle, experience in 
other countries and the reasonably to be anticipated re- 
sults of the adoption of such a national policy. 


(1) The American system of government differs in 
large degree from governments of the world generally. 
The theory of most governments other than our own 
is that the people are not competent to rule and, there- 
fore, there should be a strong centralized government 
with practically supreme power in the hands of a few 
chosen individuals. The American system is based upon 
the sound idea that the people are competent to rule 
themselves; and that their public servants must exer- 
cise only such limited and restricted powers as the people 
specifically vest in them. The American system is based 
upon the conception that each person, individual and 
corporate, shall be free to exercise his own judgment 
and to run his own business in his own way, subject 
to such limited and reasonable restrictions as are best 
calculated to prevent some selfish and willful individual 
from transgressing the proper rights of his fellow citi- 
zens. 

So it is under the American system, whether it be 
good or bad—personally, I think it the best yet devised 
by man—that business is the function of the individual, 
and it is no more the function of the federal government 
to run the railroads than it is for it to run the news- 
papers, the schools, the labor unions, the churches, the 
banks and every human activity. 

(2) Let us pass for the moment from the question 
of principle and consider merely the experience of others. 
There has been and is now in many different countries 
government ownership and operation of railroads. Speak- 
ing generally, the result has been an economic failure 
in them all. In Canada there are two great railroad 
systems—one owned and operated by the government, 
the other owned by private individuals and operated by 
their chosen representatives. The former, the Canadian 
National, has never in any year earned enough to pay 
the interest on the money borrowed from the people to 
build the railroad plant. On the average, it has been 
operated at an annual deficit of over $6,000,000. The 
latter, the Canadian Pacific, has been a very profitable 
organization. 

We can safely say, with absolute accuracy, that, speak- 
ing generally, there has been nothing in the experience 
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of other countries to justify the belief that politically 
controlled railroads can or will be operated either intelli- 
gently or profitably. Our own experience during the 
federal control period of the great War is convincing 
evidence of the soundness of this general conclusion. 


Probable Results of Government Ownership 


(3) We then come to the question of what the Amer- 
ican people may reasonably anticipate should we have 
government ownership and operation of the American 
railroads. While no man can foresee the future, cer- 
tainly, resorting to the “lamp of experience,” we may, 
with some degree of certainty, forecast the probable 
results, and some of them are these: 


(a) The politicians would not choose the best qualified rail- 
road expert in America to be in supreme charge of railroad oper- 
ations, but would choose one of their own number—namely, a 
politician—for this important technical task. 

(b) The personnel of the governmentally operated organiza- 
tion would not be based on either civil service or experience, 
but on party loyalty and local political influence. 

(c) We know that the federal government for years has con- 
structed post offices in size, cost and appointments dispropor- 
tionate to the needs of most local communities. Congressmen 
and senators have generally, as we all know, advocated as great 
an expenditure for such purposes as possible, and the basis for 
that advocacy has not been essential ‘public service but the effort 
to be popular by “bringing home the bacon” to those upon whose 
suffrage their continuation in public office depends. 

In exactly the same way we naturally foresee the building of 
terminals, stations and lines based upon political and not economic 
considerations. In the same way, endeavoring to pander to local 
political influences, the centralized political powers at Washington 
would operate trains and render service based on anything but 
business and economic considerations. 

(d) Yet, all the objections so far mentioned seem to me to 
fade into insignificance compared to another logical and inevitable 
result of political control of the railroads. If the politicians get 
control of the railroads, do you imagine for a moment that they 
would continue indefinitely to permit competition with the gov- 
ernment by private companies operating boats, air lines, pipe lines 
and motor vehicles? It would only be a matter of time, and 
short at that, until ali forms of transportation would be subject 
to political operation and control. 

Should such a condition eventuate, as it would, where would 
the average individual and business find itself? The Congress, 
with its complete control of transportation, could and would 
dictate the details of every business in America—hours, wages 
and working conditions, and all the costs, both of production and 
sale. Already Congress, in existing laws—practically all uncon- 
stitutional, I think—is undertaking to limit government patronage 
to those who comply with its arbitrary political fiats in relation 
to hours, wages, costs, and the like. 

Government ownership and operation of transportation in 
America would promptly bring about a totalitarian state, with 
all power vested in the politicians, who would no longer be public 
servants but public masters, as many even now assume to be. 


Who is it, then, at the moment demanding govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the railroads? Two 
groups primarily: (1) A few politicians, who see in this 
socialistic venture the opportunity to further entrench 
themselves in public office, and (2) a few—not all, by 
any means—of the labor union leaders, who see an op- 
portunity to increase their power and prestige by the 
exploitation of the American people as a whole, includ- 
ing members of their own organization ‘whom they pre- 
tend to represent. 

We have had advocates of government ownership and 
operation of railroads in this country during many 
periods, but today the situation is somewhat different, 
because the advocacy of government ownership and 
operation of railroads is the natural, logical and inevitable 
result of some of the theories and acts of many now in 
high authority, or with great influence, in the present 
national administration. Centralization of power in 
Washington is and has been the theme song of a large 
part of the public dignitaries, and their advisers, of the 
present administration. 
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New Books... 


The Traffic Dictionary, by C. S. Nelson and George T. Stuffle- 
beam. 224 pages, 6 in. by 4%. Bound in cloth. Published by 
the Shipping Service Organization, New York. Price $1.25. 

This is the third and “thoroughly revised” edition of this book, 

which is described in its sub-title as “A Compendium of Do- 

mestic and Foreign Trade and Shipping Terms, Phrases and 

Abbreviations.” It consists of two major sections—one cover- 

ing 2,500 definitions of terms, expressions and abbreviations, and 

the other an appendix describing and illustrating shipping-room 
equipment and supplies. The foreword to the latter assures 
readers that “The publishers have gone to considerable effort in 

this appendix to eliminate sales propaganda and to present .. . 

the basic principles and operation of the appliances offered by 

various manufacturers.” 


Economic Principles of Transportation, by W. T. Jackman. 891 
pages, 9 in. by 5% in. Bound in cloth. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, Toronto, Ontario. Price $5. 

While this book is based on a previous work by the author, which 
was published in 1926, it has nevertheless been largely re-written 
—a procedure dictated by changes in world conditions, and “es- 
pecially in transportation,” which “have altered greatly the entire 
situation.” Thus Professor Jackman presents an up-to-date as 
well as a comprehensive treatise on all phases of transport; but 
recognizing withal that “the railways must be our chief reliance 
as the foundation for the carriage of the great bulk of the 
freight traffic” he has not hesitated to devote most of his atten- 
tion to them. 

The book opens with a survey of railway developments in 
Canada and then proceeds through discussions of physical fac- 
tors in railway operation and railway income and expenditures 
to several chapters on rates, rate making, freight rate structures 
of the United States and Canada, and transportation rates and 
prices. These latter, comprising approximately half of the book, 
are followed by other chapters considering in turn special railway 
services, express services and rates, the board of railway com- 
missioners for Canada, government ownership in Canada and 
recent developments in that field, inland water transportation and 
highway transportation. 

The author, who is professor of transportation at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, has drawn his illustrative material from both 
the United States and Canada; and, because of the “close rela- 
tion of these two countries in business and social life,” he has 
“stressed the application of these influences.” 


Handbook of Fire Protection, Eighth Edition, by Crosby-Fiske- 
Forster. 1154 pages, 5 in. by 7 in. Bound in red cloth. Pub- 
lished by the National Fire Protection Association, Boston, 
Mass. Price $1. 

This volume has been compiled with the assistance of an im- 
posing list of fire insurance and fire prevention experts, includ- 
ing W. S. Hickey, president of The Railway Fire Protection 
Association, and is recommended to engineering and other forces 
of railroads responsible for fire prevention and protection plans 
and activities as the most comprehensive compilation of accepted 
information which has been assembled in one manual. Included 
in the book are statistics on losses to life and property by fire, 
descriptions of fire prevention and fire risk organizations, com- 
ments on existing laws and regulations, and information on spe- 
cific hazards. 

Separate chapters contain practical data for the engineer on 
heating appliances, chimneys, internal combustion engines, build- 
ing details, standpipes, fire extinguishers, sprinkler systems, fire 
apparatus, hose connections, fire pumps, and alarm systems. In- 
formation is presented on the handling of flammable liquids, elec- 
tric wiring, chemicals and explosives; and on methods of re- 
tarding the spread of fires, providing fire protection, handling 
oil fires, dust explosions, the use of public water supplies, and 
the protection of records. 

The manual also reviews recommended methods of fire in- 
spection, fire investigations and salvaging operations, and fur- 
nishes 25 pages of tables of measurements for engineering de- 
sign. The book is compactly arranged and provides a detailed 
index for all types of reference work on fire prevention, in- 
surance and fire fighting problems, which have been reduced to 
codes, formulae, and standard practices. 
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Long-A\nd-Short-Haul Bill 
Opposed by Co-ordinator 


Eastman doubts that railroads would 
gain anything substantial 
by proposed repeal 


Expressing doubt as to whether the rail- 
roads would gain anything substantial from 
repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause as 
proposed in the Pettengill bill, H.R. 3263, 
and pointing out that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from 1930 to 1935 had 
granted fourth section relief asked by the 
railroads in 120 cases while denying the 
relief in only 30 cases, Co-ordinator 
Eastman testified in opposition to the bill 
at a hearing before the House rules com- 
mittee on February 26. He favored only 
the elimination of the “equi-distant” clause 
of the fourth section, as proposed in his 
recent report to the President and Con- 
gress, and said that while he was speaking 
only for himself his conclusions were also 
those of the commission except that two 
commissioners were opposed to any change 
in the fourth section. 

Mr. Eastman appeared at the request of 
the committee at a hearing not on the 
merits of the bill but on the question as 
to whether the House shall be given an 
opportunity to vote on the bill as reported 
at the last session of Congress by the com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce. 
Proponents of the bill have been seeking 
a rule providing for its consideration 
which the rules committee declined to re- 
port until it had heard from Mr. Eastman. 
Members of the committee and other Rep- 
resentatives who desired to favor or op- 
pose the bill were to be heard on Thurs- 
day. 

Co-ordinator Eastman’s statement fol- 
lowed the general lines of his report. After 
outlining the history of the long-and-short- 
haul clause he said that it is now possible 
for the commission to do under it what the 
railroads think ought to be done but the 
railroads think the commission in adminis- 
tering the law has “leaned backward” to 
help the water lines. On the other hand, 
he said, those interested in water transpor- 
tation accuse the commission of being 
“railroad-minded.” If the bill were passed 
it would be possible for the commission 
to follow the same policy that it has pur- 
sued under Section 4 but it is contended 
that there would be a sharp change in 
policy for the benefit of the railroads and 
it would be strongly argued that Congress 
intended that the policy should be more 
favorable to the railroads. 

Referring to the arguement that the sec- 
tion should be repealed because it is not 


applied to the water lines or to motor 
transportation, Mr. Eastman said that if 
need can be shown for it, it should be ap- 
plied to them by ail means. 

The chief complaint of the railroads, he 
said, relates to transcontinental rates and 
the chief complainant is the Southern Pa- 
cific, because the commission has very 
largely denied the relief sought as to trans- 
continental rates on findings that the pro- 
posed reduced rates to the coast would not 
be reasonably compensatory or that no sub- 
stantial proof had been offered that the 
railroads would benefit. “I think it very 
doubtful whether there would be any sub- 
stantial gain to the railroads if the bill 
should go through, taking into considera- 
tion the revenue they would lose on traffic 
they are handling now and the very low 
rates they would have to meet.” In re- 
ply to a question from Chairman O’Connor 
as to the effect on employment, Mr. East- 
man said that railroad employment could 
not be increased unless the effect were to 
add greatly to the railroad traffic and if 
this resulted it would be at the expense of 
employment in other forms of transporta- 
tion. He also said that if the bill were 
passed the commission could suspend the 
proposed reduced rates. 

Regarding the time consumed under the 
present iaw in obtaining relief from the 
commission Mr. Eastman said that some 
of the larger cases have taken a long time 
but that 78 per cent of the 604 cases be- 
fore the commission in a recent period 
were decided in an average of 28 days. 
He believed that the present policy of the 
commission is fair to both railroads and 
water lines and gives the railroads an op- 
portunity to meet water competition when 
it seems reasonable. 


B. C. Member Seeks Lower Domestic 
Grain Rates 


For the fifth time Thomas Reid (Brit- 
ish Columbia member of Parliament) last 
week pressed in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa the claims of that province for 
lower freight rates on grain. In moving 
second reading of his bill to place rates 
on feed grain into British Columbia on 
the same basis as the export rates, he de- 
clared he would keep on introducing the 
bill until he got some action. Mr. Reid 
clashed with Thomas Vien (Montreal), 
a former Railway Commissioner, who 
sought to explain the difference between 
export and domestic freight rates. 

The whole system of railway freight 
rates was “idiotic, chaotic and archaic,” 
said Mr. Reid. If the railway companies 
did not get rid of some of their “so- 
called experts” they would find their traf- 
fic all being handled by buses and trucks. 
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Motor Trucking System 


Planned by Pennsylvania 


Contemplated set-up partially dis- 
closed in application filed under 
motor carrier act 


Plans of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
developing a system of correlated and af- 
filiated truck operations, co-ordinated with, 
paralleling and feeding its rail lines, have 
been partially disclosed in applications filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion under the new motor carrier law by 
the Pennsylvania Transfer Company of 
Pittsburgh, part of a group of companies 
controlled by the Pennsylvania, for au- 
thority to acquire control of motor freight 
lines. Application was recently filed for 
authority to acquire the business and prop- 
erty of the Chicago-Cincinnati Motor 
Freight Lines for $15,000 and this week 
additional applications were filed for au- 
thority to acquire complete stock cwner- 
ship of the Alko Express Lines for $162,- 
500 and of the Barker Motor Freight, 
Inc., for $25,000. 

In the Alko application the Pennsylvania 
Transfer Company said: “This applica- 
tion is one of several of a similar char- 
acter being filed by subsidiaries of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company for ac- 
quisition of certain truck operations de- 
signed in the public interest to further 
the development of a system of correlated 
and affiliated truck operations, co-ordi- 
nated with, paralleling, and feeding the rail 
lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad. In 
a measure this system is, as developed 
and developing, comparable to that long 
since developed and accomplished by the 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines with re- 
spect to passenger traffic. The actuali- 
ties and possibilities of truck co-ordina- 
tion with, and utilization by, rail lines, 
are of course greater than with the bus. 
Study and actual experience have already 
demonstrated this. 

“In the development of such a truck 
system the applicant as a factor therein 
will be enabled to co-ordinate its service 
with the Pennsylvania and thus enable it, 
the railroad, to effectuate greater efficiency 
in its existing truck-rail co-ordinated serv- 
ice, and also will enable it to be in a posi- 
tion to afford, in the public interest, to 
its patrons and the general shipping pub- 
lic, alternative or co-ordinated service by 
truck or by rail or by both, depending, 
as to the particular movement, either on 
the requirements of the shipper and the 
nature of the service involved, or on a 
determination of the more economical and 
efficient method of furnishing the trans- 
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portation service required, or both. Op- 
portunity will be afforded under one gen- 
eral control, and specialized operating 
managements with adequate financial re- 
sponsibility, to co-ordinate both agencies 
of transportation, and to use either or 
both purely according to the dictates and 
necessities of sound transportation eco- 
nomics, subject to the plenary jurisdic- 
tion, direction and control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and divorced from 
other considerations customarily incident 
to rail and truck operations not under 
common control and correlated manage- 
ments.” 

The Chicago-Cincinnati Lines operate 
in Ohio and from Chicago to Cincinnati 
and Erie, Pa. Alko Express operates be- 
tween Lancaster, Pa., and Pittsburgh, with 
various branch lines. The Barker com- 
pany operates in Michigan, Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Transfer application 
states that it is controlled through owner- 
ship of 100 per cent of its preferred stock 
and 70 per cent of its common stock by 
the American Contract & Trust Company, 
the stock of which is entirely owned by 
the Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania 
Transfer also owns the entire stock, $44,- 
000, of the Excelsior Express Company. 
The American Contract & Trust Company 
owns 85 per cent of the stock of the Buf- 
falo Storage & Carting Company, 69 per 
cent of that of the Merchants’ Trucking 
Company, 100 per cent of that of The 
Willett Company of Indiana, Inc., and 84 
per cent of that of Scott Bros., Inc. Scott 
Bros. also own 100 per cent of the stock 
of the Peninsula Auto Express Company. 

The commission has assigned the ap- 
plication as to the Chicago-Cincinnati com- 
pany for hearing at Chicago on March 16 
before J. Edward Davey, chief of the 
section of finance of its Bureau of Motor 
Carriers. 


New York Traffic Club Annual 
Banquet 


The annual banquet of the Traffic Club 
of New York was held at the Hotel Com- 
modore in that city on February 21. More 
than 2000 persons attended this dinner at 
which Representative Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
of New York was the principal speaker. 


Snowslide Sweeps Coach From Track 


A passenger and two train employees 
were believed to have been killed on Febru- 
ary 26 when a snowslide swept the coach 
in which they were riding from the North- 
ern Pacific tracks into a canyon near 
Wallace, Idaho. The train, consisting of 
a mail car and coach, was running late 


in a blizzard from Missoula, Mont., to 
Wallace. 


Advocates of St. Lawrence Waterway 
Plan Convention 


Proponents of the plan for the joint de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence River’s 
Power and navigation facilities by the 
United States and Canada are promoting 
a convention to be held at Detroit, Mich., 
next month. A. O. Moreaux, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Associa- 
tion, conferred in New York last week 
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with representatives of several states which 
might be expected to benefit from the fed- 
eral government’s expenditures on the de- 
velopment. Plans for the St. Lawrence 
project have remained dormant since the 
proposal to ratify the treaty on which the 
plan rested failed to receive the necessary 
two-thirds vote in the U. S. Senate. 


New England Railroad Club 


The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, on Tuesday, March 10, at 
6:30 p.m. This will be the fifty-third an- 
nual meeting and the election of officers. 
There is to be no formal paper, but there 
will be an illustrated talk, with a viso- 
matic machine, on various types of valves 
used in the railroad field. 


Progress in Grade Crossing Program 


Contracts for grade crossing projects to 
the amount of $2,520,419 were awarded 
during the week ended February 21, 
bringing the total up to $41,395,210. Plans 
have been approved by the Bureau of 
Public Roads to the amount of $74,242,000 
in 45 states and the District of Columbia 
under the $200,000,000 program. 


Norfolk & Western Better Service 
Clubs—A Correction 


The 21 Better Service Clubs of Norfolk 
& Western employees will hold 224 local 
meetings at 21 places on that railroad dur- 
ing the next 11 months, according to a 
schedule announced on February 1. It 
was reported erroneously in the Railzway 
Age of February 15, page 291, that there 
were 224 of these Better Service Clubs 
on the N. & W. 


Swiss Railroads Plan to Improve Local 
Passenger Service 

In an endeavor to meet highway compe- 
tition, the Swiss Federal Railroads plan 
to inaugurate several improvements in 
their local passenger train services when 
the new 1936-37 timetables become effec- 
tive on May 15. Through the substitu- 
tion of straight passenger trains for 
mixed trains, services on several routes 
will be materially expedited. 

The new timetable, for example, con- 
templates three different kinds of local 
passenger service as follows: (1 Light 
trains carrying only passengers, baggage, 
express and mail, and making only 30- 
second stops at intermediate stations. (2) 
Accelerated local passenger trains with re- 
duced auxiliary duties and increased 
speeds and shorter station stops. (3) Reg- 
ular local mixed trains. 


Pick-Up and Delivery Service in 
Wisconsin 

The Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion, on February 20, vacated its suspen- 
sion of pick-up and delivery service which 
the railroads intended to place in effect on 
January 20 and the service is now avail- 
able through arrangements made previ- 
ously with drayage concerns. When the 
railroads attempted to establish free pick- 
up and delivery service on l.c.l. freight 
shipments within Wisconsin, trucking in- 
terests sought to prevent the introduction 
of the service. The commission suspended 
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the arrangement for a 30-day period and 
conducted a hearing on the subject in Mad- 
ison on January 24, at which representa- 
tives of the railroads and Wisconsin ship- 
pers were heard. 


Train Theft in Newark, N. J. 


Three armed men forced open the doors 
of four box cars of a Pennsylvania train, 
while it was on a siding at Newark, N. J., 
on February 24, and stole a quantity of 
cosmetics and other merchandise. One of 
the men held the conductor, who discovered 
them at work, a prisoner with a revolver 
while his accomplices completed the trans- 
fer of the merchandise to a waiting truck. 
The train—a fast freight of six cars— 
was bound from Philadelphia to New 
York and had taken the siding to await 
the passing of a passenger train. When 
the trio sped away in their truck the con- 
ductor sounded the alarm but police were 
unable to find any trace of the robbers or 
their truck. 


Transportation Drama at Great Lakes 
Exposition 


A pageant depicting the development of 
transportation in the Great Lakes region 
will be a feature of the Great Lakes Ex- 
position to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
from June 27 to October 24. The trans- 
port drama is now being prepared by Ed- 
ward Hungerford, who wrote and directed 
the “Wings of a Century” at the Chicago 
Century of Progress Exposition. 


Representative Fish Opposes Govern- 
ment Ownership 


The idea of government ownership of 
the railroads was vigorously opposed by 
Representative Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New 
York, in an address before the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Transportation Club on Feb- 
ruary 20. “I am opposed to all forms of 
government ownership, and particularly to 
government ownership and operation of the 
railroads,” he said. “Government owner- 
ship would be a step backward. It would 
just mean the building up of a huge bu- 
reaucracy in Washington. It is the first 
step toward socialism.” 


Shippers’ Board Meetings 


The following shippers’ advisory boards 
will hold meetings during March: South- 
west, at Beaumont, Tex., on March 5; 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas, at Kansas City, 
Mo., on March 11; Allegheny, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on March 12; Ohio Valley, at 
Columbus, Ohio, on March 17; Southeast, 
at Birmingham, Ala., on March 19: Pacific 
Coast, at Los Angeles, Cal., on March 20: 
and Great Lakes, at Toledo, Ohio, on 
March 25. 

The meeting of the Southwest shippers 
will be preceded by a luncheon under the 
auspices of the Sabine District Traffic 
Club and the Beaumont Lions’ Club. Guest 
speakers will be Colonel Ernest O. Thomp- 
son, chairman of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, who will speak on Modern Trans- 
portation Regulations; M. J. Gormley, ex- 
ecutive assistant of the Association of 
American Railroads, on The Present 


Transportation Trends; Victor H. Schof- 
felmayer, agricultural editor of the Dallas 
Chemurgic Move- 


News, on The Farm 
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ment—New Industries from Agricultural 
Products; and Frank A. Leffingwell, sec- 
retary of the Texas Industrial Traffic 
League, who will talk on National Trans- 
portation Legislation. 


Emergency Freight Charges Ordered 
in Minnesota 


Following its report of February 10 
finding undue discrimination against inter- 
state commerce in the failure of the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission of Min- 
nesota to permit increases in intrastate 
rates corresponding to the emergency sur- 
charges authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the federal commission 
has issued an order requiring the addition 
of the emergency charges by March 30. 


Big Four and B. & O. Trains Collide at 
Cincinnati 

A baggageman was killed and more than 
50 persons were injured on February 23, 
when a Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis passenger train, inbound from 
Chicago, ran into the rear end of a Bal- 

timore & Ohio passenger train from St. 
' Louis, Mo., as the two were entering the 
Union terminal at Cincinnati. The col- 
lision occurred on a trestle within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the place where two pas- 
senger trains collided on January 31. 


S. P. of Mexico Strike Called Off 


A strike scheduled to start at noon on 
February 20 on the Southern Pacific of 
Mexico was called off on that day when 
employees and officers of the company 
reached an agreement. The employees, on 
February 11, sent an ultimatum to the 
company declaring they would go on strike 
on February 20 unless the company agreed 
to sign a collective labor contract, settle 
all pending labor disputes, pay pensions 
and make a general wage increase. The 


men involved include all train, yard, shop . 


and office employees. 


G. W. Laird Assistant Secretary, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has appointed George W. Laird assistant 
secretary of the commission, vice Thomas 
A. Gillis, deceased, effective March 1. Mr. 
Laird entered the service of the commis- 
sion in November, 1910, from New Jersey. 
He was appointed assistant chief of the 
Section of Dockets in January, 1920; as- 
sistant to the chief examiner in July, 1928; 
and assistant chief, Section of Complaints, 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, on November 
1, 1935. 


Express Shipments as Indices of 
Business Conditions 


The Railway Express Agency handled 
last year 11.6 per cent more shipments 
than in 1934, according to figures recently 
made public by President L. O. Head. 
Business of the Eastern departments in- 
creased 12.2 per cent; Central departments, 
13.1 per cent; Southern departments, 10.9 
per cent; and Western departments, 8.7 
per cent. 

Mr. Head continues to say that “long 
experience has taught us that number of 
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shipments handled is a very good barome- 
ter of business conditions,” and on such a 
basis, he adds, in 1935 the Central states 
led in business improvement, with Eastern, 
Southern and Western states following in 
turn. Reports for December, however, 
indicate some shifts in these relative posi- 
tions, so that it may be inferred that “to- 
ward the end of the year, and at least for 
the immediate future, relative rapidity of 
business improvement in the different sec- 
tions was and will be in the following or- 
der: Eastern, Central, Western and 
Southern.” 


Steam Railway Accident Statistics 
November, 1935 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for the month of November, 1935, 
now in preparation for the printer, will 
show : 


Month of 11 months ended 
November with November 
Item 1935 1934 1935 1934 
Number of train 
accidents 583 458 5,895 5,491 
Number of casualties 
in train, train- 
service and non- 
train accidents: 
Trespassers: 
Killed 186 167 2,571 2,504 
Injured 197 197 2,888 2,992 
Passengers on 
trains: 
(a) In train 
accidents :* 
Killed 71 Gears 1 12 
Injured 31 22 351 311 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents: 
Killed 1 17 15 
Injured 109 115 1,355 1,347 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
Killed 1 3 8 12 
Injured 61 53 572 603 
Employees on 
duty: 
Killed 44 43 492 477 
Injured 1,361 1,339 14,809 15,511 
All other non- 
trespassers :f 
Killed 180 175 1,579 1,471 
Injured 606 577 5,385 5,260 
Total—All classes 
of persons: 
Killed 413 389 4,668 4,491 
Injured 2,365 2,303 25,360 26,024 





* Train accidents are distinguished from train- 
service accidents by the fact that the former 
cause damage of more than $150 to railway 
property. 

+ This fatality resulted from the explosion of 
a heater in a passenger coach of a _ standing 
train. 

t Casualties to ‘‘Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and non-tres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Number of accidents 412 392 3,408 3,283 
Persons: 

Killed 174 168 1,460 1,377 

Injured 486 438 4,052 3,775 


Adverse Weather in Canada 


The Canadian railways in the past few 
weeks have been fighting adverse weather 
conditions equal to, if not worse than, 
those south of the international boundary. 
Last week on the Hornpayne division of 
the Northern Ontario district of the Ca- 
nadian National the thermometer ranged 
from 15 deg. to 58 deg. below zero. On 
the Southern Ontario district drifting 
snow varying from 4 ft. on the level to 
16 ft. in cuts had to be contended with. 

“We have had scores of reports from 
various sections of the central region,” 
said W. A. Kingsland, vice-president of 
the C. N. R. at Toronto, “which indicate 
that had not the railways treated their re- 
sponsibilities seriously and made titanic ef- 
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forts to maintain their traffic, large num- 
bers of towns and villages would have 
been faced with a critical situation from 
lack of supplies, especially as reports in- 
timate that the highway services ceased to 
function. In many instances, particularly 
in remote sections of branch lines, high- 
ways have been blocked for lengthy peri- 
ods and, with the exception of telegraphic’ 
and radio services, the railway was the 
only method of keeping them in touch with 
the outside world. 

“But for the railways Montreal would 
have suffered an acute milk famine, and 
the same situation applies to other commu- 
nities in Quebec. In southwestern On- 
tario the railways also prevented serious 
foodstuff shortages by their continuation 
of service.” 

Some idea of the work the railways 
have been called upon to perform in the 
face of adverse conditions is indicated by 
the fact that during a 10-day period live- 
stock shipments increased by 50 per cent, 
and merchandise, including certain types 
of foodstuffs, increased 25 per cent. Mis- 
cellaneous shipments, but which include 
food necessities, increased proportionately, 
and milk shipments throughout the region 
jumped to an unusually high level. 


General Overhauling for Flying Yankee 


The Boston & Maine-Maine Central 
streamlined train, “Flying Yankee,” wilt 
be taken out of service from March 14 to 
April 1, and sent to the B. & M.’s Bille- 
rica shops for general overhauling. A 
steam-operated train will take its place, 
The Flying Yankee has been in operation 
since April 1, 1935, making, in Boston- 
Portland-Bangor service, 740 miles a day, 
with a record of having completed over 
95 per cent of its assigned runs. The 
mileage already made by this train is more 
than 250,000. 


Truck Enthusiast May Be Next 
Ontzrio’s Premier 


Highways are more indispensable tham 
railways to Ontario, Minister of High- 
ways T. B. McQuesten told the Ontario 
Motor League at its annual dinner in 
Toronto last week, and the province will 
not permit regulation of the truck and 
bus business to get outside of the prov- 
ince’s control. Mr. McQuesten is slated 
to succeed Hon. Mitchell Hepburn as 
Premier of Ontario when the latter re- 
tires. 

“There is no justification for a promi- 
nent railroad man to suggest the other 
day that we would do well to. require the 
freight and passenger business on our 
highways to develop along parallel lines 
with the railroad,’ Mr. McQuesten de- 
clared. 

“My understanding of the railway’s sug- 
gestion would mean that we adopt the 
course which has brought the railways 
to their present condition, that is to say 
that we impose tolls upon the public to 
the limit of the public’s capacity to pay: 
Railways are charging too much for their 
services and the Public has been driven to 
accept other methods of transportation. 

“The raitways now say to the highways: 
‘Adopt our methods, come in with ws, 
create a further monopoly by a system of 
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fixed rates and we can all live—off the 
public.’ 

“I want to point out that in the main- 
tenance of the two services, the highway 
is becoming the senior and most important 
service,” he said. 


Program for A. R. E. A. Convention 


The American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation will hold its thirty-seventh an- 
nual convention at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, on March 10-12. All sessions will 
be held on Chicago Daylight Saving Time, 
one hour faster than Central Standard 
Time. The program for this meeting is 
as follows: 


Tuesday, March 10, 9 A.M. 
President’s address—Robert H. Ford 
Report of Secretary—E. H. Fritch 
Report of Treasurer—A. F. Blaess 
Reports of committees on 

Standardization 

Roadway 

Stresses in Railroad Track 
Yards and Terminals 


Afternoon Session 


Reports of committees on 

Nater Service 

Signals and Interlocking 

Electricity ; 

Ecomonics of Railway Operation 

Economics of Railway Labor, | Par 

Adjournment at 4 p.m. to visit the exhibit 
of the National Railway Appliances Association 
at the Coliseum. 

Wednesday Morning 


Reports of committees on 
Ballast 
Ties 
Rail 
Track 
Complete Roadway and Track Structure 
Wood Preservation 


Wednesday Afternoon 
Reports of committees on 

Iron and Steel Structures 

Live Load and Impact 

Economics of Bridges and Trestles 

Wood Bridges and Trestles 

Masonry : 

Waterproofing of Railway Structures 
Thursday Morning 


Reports of committees on 
Highways 
Waterways and Harbors 
Records and Accounts 
Uniform General Contract Forms 
Maintenance of Way Work Equipment 
Economics of Railway Location 


Thursday Afternoon 

Reports of committees on 

Clearances 

Buildings 

Shops and Locomotive Terminals 

Rules and Organization 
Closing Business 

On Wednesday evening, March 11, the 

Western Railway Club will present its an- 
nual engineering night at the Hotel Sher- 
man. Following a Dutch Treat dinner at 
6 o'clock, Robert Faries, assistant chief 
engineer—maintenance—of the Pennsylva- 
nia, will present a paper on “The Import- 
ance of Track Structure in Railroad 
Transportation.” 


Extension of Eastern Time Zone 


A hearing on the question whether the 
limits of the eastern standard time zone 
should be moved westward to include 
Chicago or any of the remainder of the 
state of Illinois or any portion or all of 
the states of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana or 
Wisconsin, was opened by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 24, Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchi- 
son presiding. The reopening of the time 
case follows a request from the city of 
Chicago that the railroads operating in 
Chicago be required to use eastern stand- 
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ard time when a city ordinance places that 
city on eastern time, effective March 1; 
and the desire of other communities to be 
heard on the question of the propriety of 
the proposed change. 

During the first day of the hearing, the 
city of Chicago presented evidence favor- 
ing the application of eastern time on rail- 
roads in Chicago. On the second day, 
witnesses for interests in Michigan testi- 
fied in support of the request that the 
eastern standard time boundary in Michi- 
gan be moved westward. C. E. Elerick, 
traffic commissioner of the Grand Rapids 
Association of Commerce, suggested that 
the boundary of the eastern time zone be 
moved westward to a line from Cincin- 
nati through Indianapolis, Ind., to Dan- 
ville, Ill, by way of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, thence along 
the line of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
to St. Anne, Ill, thence through Kan- 
kakee, Ill., and Joliet, to include the Chi- 
cago switching district. As an alterna- 
tive plan, he suggested that the eastern 
time zone be extended to include the area 
west of Lima, Ohio, and north of the 
Erie’s line to Chicago. Upon cross-ex- 
amination, he said he would like to see 
the eastern time zone extended to the Mis- 
sissippi river. 

Opposition to the extension of the east- 
ern time zone to include Chicago was 
voiced by certain Chicago and Wisconsin 
interests, the testimony of their witnesses 
being designed to show the adverse effect 
of the time change on other territories. 
A. R. McDonald of the Public Service 
Commission of Wisconsin took the stand 
for that body, the State Federation of 
Labor and the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ 
Association, to show that because Chicago 
is the greatest market for Wisconsin prod- 
ucts and purchases by interests in Wiscon- 
sin, it is important that the boundary of 
the eastern time zone be not extended to 
include Chicago. 


Date for Filing Motor Tariffs Again 
Postponed 


Acting under authority given in the mo- 
tor carrier act to postpone the effective 
date of any part of it, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, by Division 5, on Feb- 
ruary 21 entered an order further extend- 
ing the effective date of Sections 216, 217, 
and 218. These sections deal with the 
publication and filing of tariffs and sched- 
ules showing rates, fares, and charges for 
the transportation services performed by 
motor carriers subject to the act and the 
effect of the order is to require that tariffs 
and schedules be filed with the commission 
on or before March 23, instead of by 
March 2, the date set in the previous post- 
ponement order, although there is no 
change in the date when the tariffs be- 
come effective, Aprii 1. 

This action was taken, the commission 
announced, in response to the earnest re- 
quests of numerous motor carriers and 
their associations that additional time be 
granted them in which to prepare and file 
their tariffs and schedules of rates. A 
petition received two days before from 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., had 
asked for a postponement for the full limit 
under the law, March 31. The law does 
not provide for postponement of any pro- 
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vision beyond that date and the commis- 
sion in its notice called attention to the 
fact that “this is the limit of the commis- 
sion’s authority to extend the effective 
time of any provision of the motor car- 
rier act.” The petition had proposed that 
the tariffs be permitted to become effective 
on only one day’s notice. The fact that 
they will become effective after having 
been filed and officially open to public in- 
spection for only a few days instead of 
the usual 30 days is of less importance 
than it would be in the usual case because 
under the law the commission may not 
suspend any of the initial tariffs. 

Accompanying the petition containing the 
request for postponement the trucking as- 
sociation submitted a summary of com- 
munications it had received from 76 or- 
ganizations, bureaus, associations and in- 
dividual operators favoring postponement. 
The dates suggested ranged from March 
9 to April 1. It was stated that “the in- 
dustry in the main will find it an extreme 
hardship, and in many instances an actual 
impossibility, to comply with the previous- 
ly established requirement that tariffs and 
schedules be on file by March 2.” 

The commission has assigned for hear- 
ing at Washington on March 11, before 
Division 5, the matter of security for the 
protection of the public as provided in 
Section 215 of the motor carrier act, and 
of rules and regulations governing the 
filing and approval of surety bonds, poli- 
cies of insurance, qualifications as a self- 
insurer or other securities and agreements 
by motor carriers and brokers subject to 
the act. The Bureau of Motor Carriers 
has prepared and circulated among inter- 
ested parties a tentative draft of the pro- 
posed regulations which has aroused a 
storm of protest among the motor carriers 
on the ground that the requiren:ents are 
too strict. The hearing will be for the 
purpose of taking such pertinent evidence 
in regard to this matter as any interested 
party may wish to present. Following the 
taking of evidence, opportunity will be 
given for oral argument, and it is hoped 
that it will be possible to have the oral 
argument immediately after the hearing. 

The commission’s first hearing on the 
application of a bus company for a cer- 
tificate to engage in interstate operations 
was begun at Washington on February 
24 before Director Rogers of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers on the application of 
the Pan-American Bus Line, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., to operate between New York 
and Miami via Washington. 

The number of applications received by 
the commission for certificates, permits, 
and licenses under the “grandfather” clause 
is unofficially estimated at about 100,000. 

Arrangements have finally been made 
under which the commission hopes to be 
able to retain the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers in its own building, instead of trans- 
ferring it to a rented building outside the 
Washington business district in which space 
was allotted to the commission some 
weeks ago. A rearrangement has _ been 
made by which some of the space in the 
commission’s building occupied by other 
government agencies will be given up and 
the new Railroad Retirement Board has 
been allotted the space at Tenth and U 
streets to which it was proposed for a 
time to transfer the motor carrier bureau. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Norfolk & Western Improvement 
Program 


The Norfolk & Western will spend $5,- 
000,000 on an improvement program in- 
cluding the construction at Roanoke, Va., 
shops of 1,000 coal cars and 5 Mallet lo- 
comotives; extension of yards at Roanoke, 
and at Williamson, W. Va., and additional 
sidings and yard facilities on its Buchanan 
branch. This road will also purchase 20,- 
000 tons of steel rail. 


Milwaukee Improvement Plan 
Accepted 


A $9,344,423 improvement budget for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific was authorized by the federal district 
court at Chicago on February 24. Of 
the amount authorized, the road will spend 
$2,116,000 for rails, $692,000 for rail fas- 
tenings and $523,000 for ballast. New 
rails will be installed at various places be- 
tween Milwaukee, Wis., and the Twin 
Cities, between Chicago and Omaha, Neb., 
and in Iowa and South Dakota. 

Improvements and repairs costing $1,- 
507,000 will be made on 652 bridges and 
culverts, while $2,154,000 will be spent on 
the widening of cuts and for signaling. 

Air-conditioning installations will cost 
about $453,000. The balance will be spent 
on miscellaneous improvements. 


Missouri Pacific Program 


The Missouri Pacific will continue its 
program of air-conditioning passenger 
equipment on a schedule providing for the 
conditioning of substantially all Pullman 
and coach equipment by July 15. While 
all principal trains are now so equipped, 
this year’s program, when completed, will 
find practically every regular car in serv- 
ice air-conditioned and only a few remain- 
ing extra cars to complete the entire pro- 
gram. Approximately $918,000 will be 
expended this year in air-conditioning 93 
additional passenger-carrying cars, of 
which 60 are railroad-owned and 33 are 
the property of the Pullman Company. 
The total number of air-conditioned cars 
in service on the Missouri Pacific, upon 
the completion of these 93, will be 328. 

Special attention is also being given to 
modernizing the seating equipment, wash- 
rooms and lighting of coaches. An in- 
novation in the equipment of coaches will 
be lunch counters for colored patrons. New 
effects in lighting are also to be installed 
for the convenience of passengers at night 
and coach passengers are now ticketed 
through io avoid disturbance during the 
night hours. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Lenicn VALLey has authorized the 
construction in its own shops of 250 com- 
posite coal cars of 50 tons’ capacity to be 
built of all new material; 250 composite 
and 500 all-steel 50-ton coal cars to be 
built of new and second-hand material. 
The 500 composite cars will be constructed 
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at Sayre, Pa., and the 500 steel cars at 
Packerton, Pa. The cost of constructing 
these cars is being partly financed through 
the aid of the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istration of Public Works. 


Tue NortHern Paciric is inquiring for 
a number of convertible ballast cars of 
50 tons’ capacity. This is in addition to 
inquiries for cars reported in the Railway 
Age of February 22. 


Tue Cattrornta DispatcnH LINE has 
ordered five tank cars of 40 tons’ capacity 
from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 


THe WeEstTerRN Pactric has asked per- 
mission from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue $3,000,000 of trus- 
tees’ certificates to be used in connection 
with its $3,900,000 program to be spent 
for deferred and normal maintenance and 
new equipment, including new rail (order 
for 31,000 tons reported in the Railway 
Age of February 15), rebuilding 50 freight 
cars, rehabilitating 500 cars, air condition- 
ing 4 passenger cars, replacing arch-bar 
trucks with modern trucks on 1,000 cars 
and purchase of 100 steel hopper cars; 
order for the 100 cars was reported in 
the Railway Age of February 8. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Missourt Paciric has_ ordered 
17,000 tons of rails and 1,000,000 tie plates. 


Tue Erie has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for 
the expenditure of $1,098,199 for 18,090 
tons of first quality rail, 1,175 tons of 
second quality rail-and other track ma- 
terial, for which the company had applied 
to the Public Works Administration for 
an additional loan of $1,100,000. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Tue Paciric Exectric has accepted from 
the Twin Coach Corporation delivery of 
six buses of 23-passenger capacity each. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy 
has placed an order with The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, 
for bearings and boxes to equip all driving 
axles of three new class 4-8-4 steam loco- 
motives, which it is now building in its 
own shops. The Burlington has also 
equipped all driving axles of seven of its 
existing locomotives with Timken bear- 
ings. 


Tue Itiinots CENTRAL high speed five- 
car streamlined Diesel train which is now 
being built by the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, to be operated 
between Chicago and St. Louis, will be 
equipped with bearings furnished by the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, 
Ohio. 


THe Bartpwitn' LocomotivE Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has placed an order with 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company for 
bearings to be used on a 600 H.P. Diesel 
locomotive. 
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Supply Trade 





The Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion is constructing a normalizing unit for 
its rail mill at Gary, Ind., at an approxi- 
mate cost of $500,000. 


Joseph L. Noon, eastern railway sales 
manager of The Glidden Company, at 
Reading, Pa., effective March 1, becomes 
manager of railway sales with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


C. E. Stryker, formerly chief engineer 
of the Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation, 
has become associated with McKinsey, 
Wellington & Company in its Chicago 
office. This company provides manage- 
ment engineering service, etc. 


R. J. Eckstein has been appointed 
manager of the Cleveland, Ohio, office of 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. Eckstein became associated with this 
company 25 years ago and worked through 
practically every department before going 
to the Cleveland office. 


The Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
Gardner, Mass., has leased the entire east 
end of the first floor at 1 Park avenue, 
New York City, which was temporarily 
occupied by the company. At this ad- 
dress the company will maintain displays 
of its regular furniture lines, also of rail- 
way and bus seats, etc. The offices of its 
Railway Sales division and New York 
sales offices will be located at this address 
about April 1. 


E. E. Griest, vice-president in charge 
of manufacture of the Franklin Steel 
Works, Franklin, Pa., has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He was born in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, and graduated from Purdue 
University in 1907. He served as a ma- 
chinist apprentice, machinist and foreman 
in the Pennsylvania shops at Columbus, 
Ohio, from 1900 to 1904, and for a short 
time following graduation in 1907 was em- 
ployed in the engineering department of 
the Crucible Steel Company of America. 
From 1907 to 1908, he was a machine shop 
foreman on the Erie and from 1908 to 
1918 was assistant general foreman, as- 
sistant master mechanic and master me- 
chanic, respectively, for the Pennsylvania 
at Ft. Wayne, Ind. In the latter year he 
became assistant general superintendent of 
the Chicago Railway Equipment Company 
and in 1919 was appointed general super- 
intendent. From June 15, 1931, to Feb- 
ruary 15, 1936, he was vice-president in 
charge of manufacture of the Chicago 
Railway Equipment Company, the Grand 
Rapids Malleable Works, the Marion Mal- 
leable Iron Works and the Franklin Steel 
Works. 


American Steel Foundries 


The annual report of the American Steel 
Foundries for 1935 shows a net profit of 
$116,692, as compared with $245,365 for 
the previous year. The balance sheet 
shows a ratio of quick assets to liabilities 
of 10.4 to 1. The net working capital is 
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$10,627,392. There was added to the prop- 
erty account during the year $661,955, 
principally for the rebuilding of a chilled 
iron wheel foundry at Chicago and the 
installation of new boilers and the con- 
struction of a new open hearth furnace 
and building at the Granite City Works. 
The consolidated income account for the 
year ending December 31, 1935, with com- 


parisons with 1934, follows: 
' 1935 1934 
Profit from operations, after 
deducting manufacturing, 
selling and administrative 











expenses, but before pro- 
vision for depreciation.. $906,181 $1,168,867 
Deduct depreciation ....... 703,583 930,853 
Profit from operations..... $202,598 $238,014 
Add—Miscellaneous income: 
Interest, discount and ex- 
SEE ic ceeans eee sta $16,744 $27,009 
Income from investments 34,988 61,852 
Less — Miscellaneous net 
charges to income....... SE9545 2s ks 
Total profit and income.... $209,385 $326,875 
Deduct: 
Provision for federal in- 
rer $87,223 $74,906 
Net earnings of subsidi- 
ary company appertain- 
ing to outstanding 
minority stockholdings. $5,470 $6,604 
Net income carried to 
earned surplus ......... $116,692 $245,365 


OBITUARY 


Joseph F. Karcher, vice-president and 
secretary of the Morden Frog & Cross- 
ing Works, Chicago, died in that city on 
February 21. He was born in Louisville, 
Ky., on March 13, 1876, and started his 
career as a court reporter. He entered 
the employ of the Morden Frog & Cross- 
ing Works in September, 1896, as a steno- 
grapher and office manager, and has been 
with this company since, with the excep- 
tion of a few years from September, 1905, 
to August, 1911, when he was in Mexico 
on a mining venture. On his return from 
Mexico, he was appointed cashier and was 
advanced to secretary and assistant treas- 
urer and later to vice-president and sec- 
retary, the position he was holding at the 
time of his death. 


Construction 





LenicH VA.Ley.—Revised plans and an 
estimated cost of $132,000 for the elimi- 
nation of the Old Varick crossing of this 
road on the Willard-Geneva highway in 
Varick, N. Y., have been approved by the 
New York Public Service Commission. 
The railroad was authorized to do certain 
work of the elimination without contract 
at a cost limit of $15,370. 


New York CentraAt.—The elimination 
of the Railroad avenue crossing of this 
road in Macedon, N. Y., has been directed 
by the New York Public Service Com- 
mission. The plan calls for depressing 
the grade of the highway and carrying it 
under the raised grade of the railroad at 
an estimated cost of $136,700, exclusive of 
land and property damages. The com- 
mission has approved the bid of $127,621 
submitted by the Walsh Construction 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., for the elimi- 
nation of the North Main street (Willow 
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avenue) and Mud Hill road crossings of 
the New York Central in Newark, N. Y. 
The commission directed that the contract 
be awarded and work begun as soon as 
practicable. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been 
given to the Rust Engineering Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for the construction of an 
underpass bridge at Napier Crossing, lo- 
cated about 2.3 miles north of Franklin- 
ville station in the town of Farmersville, 
N. Y., (See Railway Age of February 22, 
page 339). A contract has been given to 
John D. Walsh, Inc., New York, for the 
elimination of grade crossing on Clymer- 
Panama Federal Aid Highway No. 8208, 
about 2.25 miles south of Panama station, 
in the town of Clymer, N. Y. 


SEABOARD Air LineE.—Examiner C. P. 
Howard of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has recommended in a proposed 
report that the commission deny the ap- 
plication of the receivers for a certificate 
authorizing the construction of a 10-mile 
branch line in Highland county, Fla., to 
serve agricultural lands southeast of Lake 
Istokpoga. The application was opposed 
by the Atlantic Coast Line. It was pro- 
posed to build the first 4 miles at once 
and delay the remaining 6 miles and the 
examiner recommends denial without 
prejudice to the filing of a new applica- 
tion. 





Railroads Carry on Through 
Storm 


Traffic difficulties caused by the 
storm which has held in its icy grip 
the vast territory between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Atlantic Sea- 
board and from the Canadian border 
to the Carolinas emphasize the fact 
that the railroads, except for minor 
dislocations, have  uninterruptedly 
maintained their services. 

Icy roads and streets have brought 
peril to motorists and only the more 
adventurous have driven during the 
last two days. Buses have skidded 
and slithered, sometimes over em- 
bankments, endangering the lives of 
occupants. The railroads have gone 
steadily along transporting greatly 
increased numbers of passengers, for 
the most part with a minimum of 
delay and inconvenience. 

Such weather as that experienced 
in the East hampers air travel. 
Planes have been grounded, in many 
cases, until the atmospheric condi- 
tions which caused the ice storm 
abated. The railroads, however, 
have been able to meet extraordi- 
nary demands with amazing effi- 
ciency. More and larger trains have 
had to make more stops and carry 
more passengers than usual. 

In crises, as at no other time, the 
railroads demonstrate their  all- 
around supremacy in transportation 
service. They merit consideration, 
instead of abuse, at the hands of 
Government agencies. 

—From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Finaneial 





Axron, Canton & YouNGsTOwN.—An- 
nual Report—The 1935 annual report of 
this road and its subsidiary, the Northern 
Ohio, shows net income of $122,041, as 
compared with net income of $31,217 in 
1934, an increase of $90,823. Selected 
items from the Income Statement fol- 
low: 

Increase or 
1935 1934 Decrease 
Average Mileage 

Operated 171.31 171.31 
RarLway OPER- , 
ATING REVENUES $1,986,860 $1,721,879 +$264,981 


eee eee 


























Maintenance 

of way 330,418 250,805  +79,612 
Maintenance 

of equipment 205,250 168,189  +37,060 
Transportation 611,001 526,267 +84,733 
Tota OPERAT- 

ING EXPENSES 1,335,299 1,143,091 +4192,208 
Operating ratio 67.19 66.34 +.85 
Net REVENUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 651,913 579,556 +72,356 
Railway tax 

accruals 91,239 123,079  -31,840 
Hire of 

freight cars 178,400 170,799 +7,601 
Joint facility 

rents .30 rcs ee 
Net Rartway Op- 

ERATING INCOME $383,048 $286,761 +$96,286 
Interest on 

funded debt 331,131 332,214 —1,083 
Totat DEDUCTIONS 

FROM GROSS 

INCOME 356,482 358,478 —1,996 
Net INcoME $122,041 $31,217 +$90,823 





Cuicaco & NortH WEeEsTERN.—Aban- 
donment.—The trustees have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon a branch line of 8.45 
miles in Winnebago county, III. 


Cuicaco, MirwavukeE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciric.—Equipment Trust—The _ trustees 
have applied to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to purchase $3,840,000 of 4 
per cent equipment trust certificates repre- 
senting 80 per cent of the cost of $4,800,000 
of new equipment, in accordance with a 
letter dated January 15 in whic’ the 
R.F.C. agreed to lend the amount if and 
when authorized by the commission and 
the court. The equipment to be acquired 
and the estimated cost of each item is as 
follows: 20 coaches, $580,000; 2 express 
and taproom cars, $58,000; 3 parlor cars, 
$93,000; 2 dining cars, $74,000; 5 mail-ex- 
press cars, $95,000; 5 baggage cars, $80,- 
000; 1 steam locomotive, Hiawatha type, 
$115,000; 500 50-ton hopper cars, 500 50- 
ton automobile cars, and 500 40-ton auto- 
mobile cars. 


Curcaco, SoutH SHore & SoutH BEND. 
—Reorganization Plan—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has made public a 
second report proposed by the Bureau of 
Finance dealing with a plan of reorgani- 
zation of this company, in order to afford 
interested parties an opportunity to advise 
the commission in writing of their fur- 
ther suggestions. The commission, by 
Division 3, has also issued a report finding 
that this company is not a street, inter- 
urban, or suburban electric railway within 
the exemption proviso of the railway labor 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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act and that it is therefore subject to the 
provisions of that act. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Equipment Trust Certificates—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the modification of a supplemental 
order whereby it authorized this company 
to issue $1,043,000 of series B equipment 
trust certificates to the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, to provide for a reduction in 
the amount to $1,033,000 and to cancel the 
right of redemption. 


Fort WortH & Denver City.—R. F. C. 
Loan.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved the pur- 
chase by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration of $8,176,000 of this company’s first 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds proposed to be 
issued under a new indenture and delivered 
to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
which is to sell them to the R. F. C. under 
an arrangement for a refund of interest 
during the first year in excess of 4 per 
cent. The proceeds are to be used to re- 
tire a like amount of 5% per cent bonds. 


LenicH & New ENcLAND.—Annual Re- 
port-—The 1935 annual report of this 
company shows net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $433,709, as com- 
pared with net income of $362,577 in 1934. 
Selected items from the Income Statement 


follow: 
Increase or 
Decrease 


1935 1934 


$3,432,725 $3,455,843 -—$23,118 


RaILway OPpeEr- 
ATING REVENUES 
Maintenance 
of way 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


396,341 435,568 -39,326 
711,789 
1,256,646 


769,814 
1,200,106 


—58,025 
$56,539 
Tota OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
Operating ratio 


2,593,599 2,666,757 
75.56 77.17 


—73,157 
—1.61 





Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 
Railway tax 
accruals 


839.125 789,086 +50,039 


83,391 82,065 41,325 


Railway operating 
income 
Hire of freight 


cars—Cr, 


755,541 706,923 448,617 


111,612 


176,593 


164,981 





Net Ratitway Op- 
ERATING INCOME 
Non-operating 
income 


822,797 761,745 461,051 


27,199 28,138 —939 


+60,111 


Gross INcOME 849,996 789,884 
Interest on 


funded debt 388,804 398,234 


362,577 


$433,709 


Net IncoME 


la 


Disposition of 
net income: 
Income applied to 
sinking and other 


reserve funds 2, 43,370 





Income Balance 
Transferred to 


Profit and Loss $390,338 $362,577 +$27,760 


LenicH VaLtey.—P.W.A. Loan—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized a further loan of $1,755,000 from 
the Public Works Administration to this 
company to cover the cost of the new ma- 
terial to be used in constructing 500 com- 
posite cars and 500 all-steel cars in its 
own shops. 





Minneapouts & St. Louts.—Foreclosure 
Sale.—Sale of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
by the United States district court at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., scheduled for February 
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18, was postponed until April 17, no bids 
for the property being made. 


Miptanp VALLEY.—Abandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon a branch 
line extending from a point near Jenks, 
Okla., to Kiefer, 8.6 miles. 


Minneapotts & Sr. Lourts.—Acquisi- 
tion —The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has assigned the application of the 
Associated Railways Company for author- 
ity to acquire the lines of this company 
for hearing before Assistant Director C. 
E. Boles of its Bureau of Finance at 
Minneapolis, Minn., on April 6; Fort 
Dodge, Ia., on April 20, and Aberdeen, S. 
D., on April 24. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Trackage Rights.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to operate under 
trackage rights over the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie from a point near Warrenton, Ohio, 
to a coal mine near Dun Glen, 9.6 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Acquisition. — The 
Pennsylvania Transfer Company of Pitts- 
burgh, part of a group of companies con- 
trolled by the Pennsylvania Railroad, has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority under the motor car- 
rier act to acquire control, through com- 
plete stock ownership, of the Alko Ex- 
press Lines for $162,500 and the Barker 
Motor Freight Lines for $25,000. 


VircGINIAN.—Bonds.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority for an issue of $60,- 
344,000 of first lien and refunding 3% per 
cent bonds and to issue nominally $9,656,- 
000 of the bonds, of which $9,044,000 are 
to be exchanged for a like amount of first 
mortgage bonds held in the treasury. Au- 
thority was also asked for the issuance of 





: Baltimore & Ohio Magazine. 
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an unsecured note for $5,000,000 for not to 
exceed 5 years at 2.81 per cent. 


Wasasu.—Reorganization Plan Denied. 
—New York newspapers of February 25 
stated that a definite plan for reorganiz- 
ing this property was nearing completion. 
On the following day A. K. Atkinson, 
vice-president of the company, stated that 
“since August last various interests in the 
company have exchanged views as to the 
possible terms of a reorganization and a 
number of studies have been prepared, but 
the matter has not yet reached a stage of 
definite negotiations.” 


WEstTERN Paciric.—Trustees’ Certifi- 
cates—The trustees have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $3,000,000 of 4 per cent 
trustees’ certificates to be used in connec- 
tion with a program of $3,900,000 of ex- 
penditures for deferred and normal main- 
tenance and new equipment, including 183 
miles of new rail, rebuilding of 50 freight 
cars, rehabilitation of 500 cars, air-condi- 
tioning 4 passenger cars, replacing arch- 
bar trucks with modern trucks on 1,000 
cars, and acquisition of 100 steel hopper 
cars. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Feb. 25 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 49.55 49.96 30.86 


Average. price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Albany.—$2.00, payable March 31 to 
holders of record February 29 

Chestnut Hill.—75c, quarterly, payable March 
4 to holders of record February 20. 

Delaware & Bound Brook.—$2.00, quarterly, 
payable February 20 to holders of record Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able April 10 to holders of record March 31. 

Warren Railroad.—$1.75, semi-annually, paya- 
ble April 15 to holders of record April 4. 


81.57. 81.40 73.12 











No Business Moving Here 


With the above caption the Baltimore & Ohio Magazine for February published the accompany- 
ing view of the ice-clogged Ohio river, calling attention to the fact that shipping on it has been 
suspended since January 22. 

“Meantime,” it adds ‘the railroads, which serve the same territory, are moving the freight 


which has to move, through sub-zero weather; and with remarkable dependability and speed. During 
1934, 18,636,366 tons of freight were shipped on this waterway. Little of it would have been shipped 


had it not been for the fact that the taxpayers have put up millions of dollars to dredge and dam 
the river, keep the channel open, etc., an 
et, with all this, it is now out o 


shippers thus been subsidized at the expense of the people 
if : 


as a whole. commission and the railroads carry the burden.” 
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Railway 
Officers 





OPERATING 


H. H. Hersh, division engineer of the 
Akron division of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Akron, Ohio, has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent 
of the Chicago division, with headquar- 
ters at Garrett, Ind. 


W. J. Nodier, assistant trainmaster of 
the Williamsport division of the Penn- 
sylvania, has been transferred in the same 
capacity to the Delmarva division. A. L. 
Hunt, assistant trainmaster of the Del- 
marva division, has been transferred in the 
same capacity to the Williamsport division. 


M. M. Sisson, superintendent of the 
Eastern division of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, with headquarters at Springfield, 
Mo., has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral manager, with the same headquarters. 
H. R. Wade, assistant superintendent at 
Amory, Miss., has been. promoted to su- 
perintendent of the Central division, with 
headquarters at Ft: Smith, Ark., succeed- 
ing O. L. Young, who has been trans- 
ferred to the River division at Chaffee, 
Mo. Mr. Young replaces J. S. McMillan, 
who has been transferred to the Eastern 
division at Springfield, to succeed Mr. Sis- 
son. 


TRAFFIC 


George C. Martin, general freight and 
passenger agent of the Toronto, Hamil- 
ton & Buffalo, with headquarters at Ham- 
ilton, Ont., will retire under the pension 
rules of the company on March 1, after 
38 years of service. Rowland F. Hill 
has been appointed general freight and 
passenger agent, effective March 1. 


C. P. Schwarz, city freight agent for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific at Chicago, has been appointed spe- 
cial’ coal agent, with headquarters at the 
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same point, succeeding Charles Kehm, 
deceased. 


L. N. DeWeese, industrial agent for 
the Pere Marquette, has been appointed 
assistant industrial commissioner, with 
headquarters as before at Detroit, Mich., 
and J. W. Smythe has been appointed in- 
dustrial agent at Detroit. 


John D. Cameron, division traffic 
agent for the Illinois Central at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., has been appointed general 
agent of mail and express traffic, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
Wayne A. Johnston, who has been ap- 
pointed office manager in the traffic de- 
partment at Chicago. 


Horace B. Northcott, advertising 
agent of the Union Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general passenger agent, 
with the same headquarters. C. P. Moore, 
chief of the correspondence bureau of 
the general passenger department, has 
been appointed advertising agent, succeed- 
ing Mr. Northcott. 


Paul Echols, division freight agent on 
the Illinois Central at Omaha, Neb., has 
been appointed manager of a newly-organ- 
ized research bureau in the traffic depart- 
ment of this company, which will serve as 
a clearing house for suggestions looking 
toward improvements in sales and service 
on the railroad and additionally will con- 
duct original investigations in these and re- 
lated fields. Mr. Echols’ headquarters will 
be at Chicago. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


G. A. Goerner, purchasing agent of the 
Colorado & Southern (a unit of the Bur- 
lington System), has been appointed gen- 
eral storekeeper of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, effective February 17, succeeding 
R. D. Long, whose appointment as pur- 
chasing agent was noted in the Railway 
Age for February 22. Hal D. Foster, 
traveling storekeeper of the Burlington, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the Colorado 
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& Southern, with headquarters at Den- 
ver, Col., to succeed Mr. Goerner. A 
photograph and a brief biographical sketch 
of Mr. Goerner were presented in the Feb- 
ruary 8 issue of the Railway Age in con- 
nection with his appointment as purchasing 
agent of the C. & S., previous to which 
appointment he was traveling storekeeper 
of the Burlington, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


Charles Kehm, special coal agent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Chicago, died 
on February 2. 


John W. Wilds, for several years sec- 
retary to Frederick E. Williamson, presi- 
dent of the New York Central, died sud- 
denly on February 21 while attending the 
annual dinner of the Traffic Club of New 
York at the Hotel Commodore in that 
city.’ Mr. Wilds, who was 47 years old, 
had also been associated with Mr. Wil- 
liamson on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. 


John J. Baxter, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Wabash, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., died on February 20 
of pneumonia and heart disease at St. 
John’s hospital in St. Louis, following an 
illness of three weeks. Mr. Baxter was 
born on July 10, 1882, at Moberly, Mo., 
and received his higher education at the 
University of Missouri. He entered rail- 
way service in 1902 as a rodman on th 
Wabash and later served with the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, the Mexican 
National and the Kansas City Terminal 
as instrumentman and assistant engineer. 
On the Burlington he served also as of- 
fice engineer and chief computer in the 
construction and valuation department. Mr. 
Baxter returned to the Wabash on May 
1, 1918, as assistant engineer at St. Louis, 
being promoted to division engineer, with 
headquarters at Peru, Ind., a month later. 
On October 1, 1923, he was further ad- 
vanced to assistant chief engineer, which 
position he was holding at the time of his 
death. 








Net Income for December and Twelve Months of Calendar Year 1935 


c————_Net Income———_,, 
1935 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown........ Dec. 
Alton 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System. Dec. 
12 mos. 

Atinnta G& West. Point... ccsccceceses Dec. 
12 mos. 

Western of Alabama. ..6 ccc cccccces Dec. 
12 mos. 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast........ Dec. 
12 mos. 

fe eg errr ree on Dec. 
12 mos. 

Charleston & Western Carolina..... Dec. 
12 mos. 

I SUID 5 5404 oeseeenwnnnn Dec. 


Staten Island Rapid Transit........ Dec. 
Bangor & Aroostook... cccccccceces Dec. 
Bessemer & LAkG Erie. 2.6 .cccicwces D 
ee rere Dec. 


; 12 mos. 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal... 


Burlington, Rock Island............. Dec. 
12 mos. 





r————Net Income 
35 


1934 19 934 

31,701 15,611 Cameie Te FIs i 6 oikicdivncsconeuds Dec 110,309 51,667 
244,023 116,438 12 mos 749,166 583,402 
54,823 — 144,433 Canadian Pacific Lines in Maine...... Te  gradetevarbiaie — 62,237 
2,142,168 — 1,644,579 a ee a= 62,237 
3,093,949 911,774 Canadian Pacific Lines in Vermont...Dec. = ........ —§ ceeccves 
9,554,315 7,001,314 a =—S—“‘“w ee CCC re 
1,672 — 24,657 Cemtval Gf GeeeGie. 2c o.s.cceccccccvar Dec 179,775 — 241,178 
26,729 — 133,548 12 mos. — 2,248,198 — 2,607,342 
2,937 — 22,621 | ee ee Dec. — 212,572 — 160,805 
77,302 -- 82.614 12 mos — 2,346,738 — 1,536,070 
13,862 — 43,110 CE WO vo ocdccccaveuw vate Dec — 21,706 — 100,626 
89,037 —— 317,564 12 mos 789,656 — 1,068,192 
561,481 — 386,347 Ceeie BH GR iinciccccccss cccas Dec 2,662,491 2,134,477 
2,529,455 — 495,478 12 mos 31,039,485 28,062,403 
7,817 5,066 Chicago & Eastern Illinois........... De 28,663 114,068 
47,726 102,738 12 mos — 1,470,247 — 1,494,201 
149,980 — 330,513 Chicago & Illinois Midland.......... Dec. 33,056 25,491 
3,180,909 — 3,825,752 12 mos 209,607 143,276 
pebtacees ‘emcresuene Chicago & North Western...........Dec. — 407,130 — 598,975 
ines hterens 12 mos. —11,070,348 — 8,276,194 
58,124 47,746 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..... wo « 2 ACL. 462,470 361,848 
873,753 947,394 12 mos 1,842,843 4,454,759 
75,367 — 243,607 Chicago Great Western.............. Dec 323,016 — 128,862 
2,003 ,496 390,410 12 mos — 518,252 — 612,405 
54,828 698,949 Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville....Dec. 25,500 360,848 
206,765 293,493 12 mos. — 1,314,465 — 1,416,314 
ates i kerndars Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac...Dec. — 829,579 — 1,662,838 
‘iiss wni~es 12 mos —18,008,748 —16,247,621 
73,428 — 84,892 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... Dec. — 1,384,792 — 1,254,267 
1,056,550 — 1,027,449 12 mos —15,023,571 —11,943,697 
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Net income for December and Twelve Months of Calendar Year 1935 (Continued) 


——Net Income————, 
1 


Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf....... 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha.... 
Ce. Gs Miiek co ert eeccvenlemens 


Colorado & Southern........ 


Ft. Worth & Denver City 


Columbus & Greenville............... 


Delaware & Hudson... 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.... 


Denver & Rio Grande Western....... 
ae Se Ns ipsa vine decewwen 


op IO. 5 6:6 ec tadwewoues 


Denver 
Detroit 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line......... 
Toledo & Ironton............ 


& Northern......... 


Detroit, 
Duluth, Missabe 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific.......... 
Eigin, Joust & Eastern... «6.06 scceces 


SN ed crc 4 cal a ie ota v levi o aiecalae a areata 


New Jersey & New York........... 


N. Y., Susquehanna & Western... 


Florida 


Fort Smith & Western............... I 


Georgia Railroad 


NIRS. 6 4.6.56 eneaniewdemeen 


Georgia & 
Wee. TRO onic oerde sewn 


Grand 


Canadian Nat'l Lines in New 


— 
to 


Great Northern ... 


Green Bay & Western............... 
Cee FR ck cen eis detain 
Gulf Mobile & Northern.............. 


Illinois Central 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 


Hiinote Central System. .... cccescsace 


Illinois Terminal 


Kansas City Southern. «.« ..06cssccccnes 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf............ 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming.......... 


Lehigh & Hudson River............-. 


Lehigh & New England 
Lehigh Valley 


Lowisiana & Arkansas... .....0.cccwes 


Louisiana, Arkansas 


Louisville & Nashville. .........cccc0% 


Maine Central 


Midland Valley 


Minneapolis & St. Louis 


Minn., St. Paul & S. S. Marie 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.. 


Spokane International 


Mississippi Central 


Missouri- Arkansas 


Missouri-Illinois 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines ......... 


Missouri Pacific 


Gulf Coast Lines......... 


International Great 


ND Ee MG Ai acace. s tlercceeacannd woes 


rere ae I 


= mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
. Dec. 
2 mos. 
Jec. 
mos. 
Jec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
2 mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
2 mos. 
Dec. 
2zmos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
z mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
2 mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
< mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
< mos. 
Dec. 
2 mos. 
Dec. 
mos. 
Dec. 
2 mos. 
Dec. 
2 mos. 
Dec. 
< mos, 
Dec. 
2 mos. 
Dec. 
=< mos. 
Dec. 


2 mos. 


1935 
204,290 


275,548 
2,501,481 
773,832 
2,600,907 
576,361 
83 
138,580 
1,119,480 
69,759 
852.400 
39.443 
468,938 
11,999 
379,342 
207.244 


- 3,222,759 


11,303 
328.403 
56.282 
152,830 
54.690 
619,464 
53.820 
291,821 
1,313,204 


404.7 
4,739,599 
8,603,762 

481,774 
1,328,638 


eeeeee 


15,241,696 


— 253,319 
1,367,704 
280,625 
1,923,210 
474,789 


320,769 
1,972,612 
189,970 
2,975,872 
279,830 
12,493 
31,664 


307.750 
601,034 
46,442 
485,899 
18,486 
385,038 
183.480 
2,806,591 
25,896 
322.450 
14.307 
97.561 
65,026 


56,286 
1,639,964 
1,368,713 

96,880 
1,384,221 
1,074,480 

24,214 


eee eens 


— 1,593:600 
—14.201.818 


1,195,907 
1,417,368 

193,971 
1,704,221 





IIIS, i co:cekes 51670 --06o: swine ioe eras Dec 
12 mos 
INS i deer sta ootcrarsnarase ole. our enn: ecm coueneae Dec 
12 mos 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. Dec 
PROVGGR. THOCUNEEN ics wicecieccnennse Dee 
New Werk Geral 66cccccdseiccsae . Dee 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie............ "Dee. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis... i fer. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, . Dec 
New York Connecting........... ; “. ag 
New York, Ontario & Western..... Dee. 
Norfolk: & Weestern.....ccceccccscas Dee 
Peorielc SOWGNCG occ oc cee cece . Dec 
fo a 1. Dee. 
Northwestern Pacific ............. Dee. 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka ......... . Dec 
Pennsylvania Railroad ............ 1. Dec 
Ra SOE 505.056 So eae ae - Dec 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines - Dec 
i ee a i. 
Pittsburg & Shawmut.............. ", Dee 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia........ “ ee. 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern... a er. 
NES Scarsarricetcwictitiman aces oaleas ‘ ae. 
? 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Pusenne ve. 
Rutland dhntedbustnaisstigiiadiddlnnisacseeie 
> 
St. Louis-San Francisco........... : x Dec. 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande......... : _- Dee. 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas. ec. 
St. Louis Southwestern Lines...... "Dee. 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern...... "Dee 
ee eee re “ = 
PO Se ect i ncenccinnn ase fe Dec. 
7 
Alabama Great Southern......... Dec. 
Cinn.,. New Orleans & Texas Pacific Dec. 
Georgia Southern & Florida...... ee Dec. 
New Orleans & Northeastern..... "9 Dee. 
Northern Alabama .............. Dee 
Southern Pac. Transportation Sein. Dec. 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle....... ¥ Dec. 
Pi ee | el Dec. 
ree re oe. 
OME COM. hipconcwdiaccedecmeus a Bee. 
Toledo, Peoria & Western.......... . Ter. 
SI WE PGi NGerpkdiednsaseien Bee. 
Oregon Short Lite... ...5..<60.<. - = 
Os. 
Ore., Washington R. R. & Nav. Co, Dee 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake........ ee ie. 
St. Joseph & Grand Island....... we 9 
12 mos. 
MNO rcic wih ba abo orae Wena wekinaa ean : Dec. 
po ee eee a Dee. 
WS ot asic Semis ehewateaadteaae ee er. 
Fe EE a Saw Picctiine stesiewan "Dee 
Weltern DRASGTORE occ e iieiceciows- ee Dee. 
Sa | a en ee : : Dee. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie............. ie. 
12 mos. 
Wichita Falls & Southern.......... es ~~ 


Table of Operatin 


POTN 
egin 


r———Net Income———_, 
1935 
47 800 —- 27,139 
399,688 248,398 
23,552 50,498 
811,459 759,130 
a 62,552 — 79,363 
— 791,460 — 351,939 
8,620 1,576 
103,103 61,434 
4,168,728 — 848,335 
115,046 — 7,682,335 
323,185 439,297 
3,245,373 2,921,162 
327.604 38,421 
1,115,929 58,634 
— 297,071 — 504,529 
— 3,560,469 — 5,532,114 
— 8,752 26,477 
-— 21,320 — 4,996 
188.781 100,687 
3,586 — 78,420 
2,588,134 1,858,626 
25,546,450 20,464,493 
51,631 --- 48.619 
421.810 — 335,935 
5.698.226 3,713,811 
431.781 899,407 
_- 122.980 — 137,002 
— 1,475.000 1,440,124 
20.272 7.645 
62.304 -— 88.650 
Z.327.828 1.833.290 
23,.849.798 21,633,964 
84.340 293.488 
- 1,407,841 478.690 
— 225.556 - 226.570 
— 2,623.045 — 2,762,30 
377,744 136.270 
1,633,298 612,127 
1,766 12.560 
-- 51,638 7.182 
31,121 — 24.503 
95.496 92.271 
12,921 2.044 
132.194 - 170.371 
1.108.573 483.56: 
5.714.173 5,682.054 
®8.264 150.660 
244.806 324,27 
44.637 - 22.459 
482.982 - 375.102 
729.803 1,086,239 
10.485.734 — 9,583,990 
23 511 - 26.036 
— 257.849 — 265.877 
84.066 69.083 
629.490 656.580 
85,917 — 268,276 
455.195 1,145,437 
~ 25.139 —- 24,089 
— 54100 — 96.793 
— 579,421 — 543,900 
— 7.609.365 — 8,029.553 
788,207 1,248,774 
— 1,523,193 — 2.773.136 
245.187 263.481 
303.436 547.695 
116,860 203.452 
1.976.622 1.633.279 
42,598 37,523 
= 203.316 — 200,722 
- 10,442 — 312 
— 178.474 — 287.707 
5.246 15.495 
- 88.150 — 66.973 
962.662 1,335,394 
2.346.590 408,225 
7.877 — 84,272 
— 1,488.179 — 1,985,247 
-- 1,731 — 2.043 
115,292 38.263 
246.774 9? 584 
1,382,278 1,031.944 
—_ 11,939 8.051 
17.213 —- 25.855 
10.790 32.168 
141.520 100.447 
67.086,.701 3.411.463 
81,188,148 19,751,359 
121,396 273.922 
2.214.727 1,316,450 
— 128,371 — 277,480 
— 2,656.623 — 2,888.51! 
- 84.174 — 85.720 
286,835 468,050 
56,641 36,073 
596.475 452.634 
32,158 27,214 
— 18,097 — 248.534 
469,516 386.770 
4.113.624 3.574.440 
279.314 — 155,797 
— 2,268,468 — 3,107.621 
sie 7. a 9.596 
54.002 — 52.288 
185,004 124.745 
1.002.657 995,255 
— 144,587 — 163,427 
— 1.792.725 — 1,599.46/ 
386.789 298.740 
2,162,113 1,197 .549 
_ 5.191 _— 7,222 
-— 52,344 — 90,089 
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533.990 
26.036 
265.877 
69.083 
656.580 
268.276 
145.437 
24,089 
96.793 
543,900 
029.553 
248.774 
773.136 
263.481 
547.695 
203.452 
,633.279 
27 593 
200.722 
312 
287.707 
15.495 
66.973 


995. 955 
: 163.427 
‘ 1.599.467 
298.740 
1.197.549 


= 99? 


90,089 
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SERVICE 


Which Pays Big Dividends 


HE service built into HUNT-SPILLER Ar Furnace GUN 
IREON is recognized by leading railroad men to be one of the 


most important factors contributing to the economy of locomo- 
tive operation. 


Increasing weights, frictional wear, stresses and temperatures have 
greatly emphasized the value of this material which insures maxi- 
mum efficiency, greater mileage and fewer failures. 


Records from all parts of the country show that this service pays 


big dividends in the form of savings in fuel consumption and 
maintenance costs. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


J.G. Platt Pres.& Gen. Mgr. / \ V.W. Ellet Vice-President 
Office & Works 





383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote, St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the 


Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Compiled by the Bureau 


Boston & Albany.......... 1935 
1934 
Boston & Maine........... 1935 
1934 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1935 
1934 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1935 
1934 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1935 
1934 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... .1935 
1934 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1935 
1934 
OR VaROe oceccecéesce 1935 
1934 
New York Central......... 1935 
1934 
N. Y., Chi. & St. Louis... .1935 
1934 
Pere Marquette .......... 1935 
1934 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... .1935 
1934 
WOUND: Jaen decicseceusdds 1935 
; 1934 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1935 
; 1934 
Central of New Jersey..... 1935 
in 1934 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1935 
ie 1934 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. ....1935 
1934 
ee 1935 
ve 1934 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1935 
9 
| a eae ey 1938 
93 
Pocahontas Region: was 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1935 
: 1934 
Norfolk & Western........ 1935 
19 
Southern Region: ” 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1935 
1934 
Central of Georgia......... 1935 
wae 1934 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1935 
EG 7 eee iE 1934 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1935 
y) 1934 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1935 
q 1934 
SD. ieadssscueescue 1935 
. 1934 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 1935 
a 1934 
Chicago Great Western... .1935 
one 1934 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1935 
1934 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1935 
: 1934 
Great Northern ........... 1935 
1934 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1935 
1934 
Northern Pacific .......... 1935 
1934 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1935 
1934 
Central Western Region: 
SE nredadotda des merida 1935 
1934 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1935 
G.C.&S.F. & P. & S.F.).1934 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. ..1935 
1934 
Chi., Rock T. & Pac. (incl. 1935 
Chi., Rock IT. & Gulf)...1934 
Denv. & Rio Gr. Western. .1935 
1934 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. ..1935 
1934 
Oregon Short Line........ 1935 
1934 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. 1935 
1934 
Union Pacific ............ 1935 
. 1934 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1935 
1934 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1935 
1934 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .1935 
1934 
St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1935 
1934 
Texas & New Orleans...... 1935 
1934 
Texas & Pacific..........- 1935 
1934 


Average 
miles of 
road 


operated 


373 
402 
1,972 
2,016 
2,039 
2,045 


831 
848 
992 
992 


446 
393 
393 
10.009 
9,994 
1,451 
1,453 
3,050 
3,078 
2,145 
2,164 


5,146 
5,148 


"47 


o 
= 


wweoete 
Nouv 


oo 


MO>Onnm AOD 


MmMMOYOnw dd 
MEM MLM 


Top ENN 


Se Rhee ot NNW w 
ne NIDwW 


uneEUitbNU 


o 
co 


Train- 
miles 


131,114 
123,973 
258,032 
256,525 
340,182 
329,270 


209,254 


375,208 
314,068 
67,672 
57,894 
562,113 
536,005 


1,330,906 
1,229,094 
143,415 
139,510 
177,560 
172,769 
93,694 
80,907 
27,907 
30,696 
2,708,193 
2,368,265 
404,035 
389,245 


787,193 
746,963 
592,809 
531,018 


522,010 
522,888 
222,231 
207,085 
1,461,235 
1,387,592 
1,039,397 
919,937 
446,658 
447,114 
1,151,727 
1,037,266 


886,134 
829,764 
230,471 
227,546 
1,214,606 
1,161,506 


170,237 
158,418 


194,267 
169,956 
1,668,163 
1,477,063 
1,259,859 
1,156,138 
1,034,820 
978,495 
253,363 
230,819 
191,037 
162,381 
278,971 
261,645 
1,182,479 
997,205 
978,901 
944,405 


370,818 
336,078 
1,129,169 
1,044,869 
647,631 
595,645 
264,893 
203,693 
513,897 
468,945 
270,160 
250,360 


RAILWAY AGE 


Locomotive-miles 
= 





t ™~ 
Principal 
an 
helper Light 
138,552 12,186 
128,581 8,833 
288,711 27,176 
285,044 27,770 
415,925 20,544 
398,742 19,010 
286,335 36,830 
278,586 31,659 
386,731 52,510 
371,334 48,886 
688,551 39,048 
643,223 41,371 
247,967 3,419 
196,712 2,303 
418,472 43,007 
399,232 38,107 
2,803,109 168,436 
2,464,855 156,207 
452,699 6,291 
458,390 4,914 
389,483 5,318 
329,423 2,848 
70,017 51 
59,972 48 
572,358 11,888 
545,877 11,018 
1,642,337 175,809 
1,476,603 150,780 
164,104 32,062 
156,586 30,928 
177,963 2.833 
173,814 2,832 
95,052 1,548 
81,906 777 
29,274 15,068 
31,666 14,163 
3,096,606 345,385 
2,648,484 303,317 
438,866 50,093 
423,426 48,285 
828.523 34,408 
787.776 31,654 
625,117 32,496 
553,861 25,504 
523.389 7,265 
523.726 7,209 
223,066 3,581 
207,784 3,140 
1,469,476 29,475 
1,394,184 26,771 
1,124,328 31,998 
984,758 25,771 
454,372 4,137 
456,336 2,909 
1,167,637 20,104 
1,051,552 17,659 
922,014 24,238 
877,865 21,406 
230,978 5,655 
228,179 8,808 
1,278,338 57,602 
1,220,910 58,320 
217,580 10,297 
208.534 10,259 
662,552 22,778 
657,806 22,011 
340,170 3,188 
342,500 2,087 
635,399 42,529 
580,627 39,114 
178,186 10,967 
164,616 9,496 
198,554 2,357 
172,710 1,470 
1,781,129 74,785 
1,542,380 53,398 
1,309,941 45,243 
1,213,982 40,542 
1,052,848 4,980 
997,070 6,139 
279,825 30,544 
254,287 28,739 
216,628 30,097 
182,734 26,586 
292,745 22,199 
273,029 18,647 
1,282,117 136,148 
1,073,535 103,310 
1,006,163 50,417 
964,057 39,774 
375,216 5,807 
338,523 5,165 
1,166,176 25,425 
1,073,034 26,409 
653,332 8,108 
600.345 7,874 
270,037 3,574 
208,525 2,629 
513,925 5,539 
469,294 4,205 
270,160 1,477 
250,360 2,041 


of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Car-miles 


Loaded Per 


(thou- 
sands) 


27185 
16,354 
14,982 


36,602 
33,505 
4,602 
4,546 
4,126 
3,638 
2,155 
1,694 
247 
290 
89,544 
79,723 
10,815 
10,728 


31,367 
29,158 
22,115 


18,989 


10,278 
10,012 
4,509 
4,129 
32,689 
30,245 


7,830 


TOR BAK WU 
Lyin te Urabe NO 
MWAMwWoHdW¢ 


© 


uN COL 


NT 


cent 


Ton-miles (thousands) 


Gross 
Excluding 
locomotives 


loaded and tenders 


61.2 


NAD DUDUMTIAA ving Anu 
UO DONADUUANON HUAADD 


wb 


rmuite Coomw 


muon 


a 
> . . . . . . . 
Se PNW OWANWUADWARUON 


a 
= 
VADUHOUNHAON 


61.2 


160,854 
154,095 
484,834 
450,065 
586,044 
546,407 


444,489 
432,388 
632,453 
597,293 
1,597,776 
1,491,249 
401,353 
302,917 
742,416 
681,096 
5,510,469 
4,789,546 
869,314 
839,649 
607,553 
476,879 
2u4,884 
179,941 
982,885 
910,973 


2,557,943 
2,328,177 
324,885 
327,579 


22,079 
6,137,549 
5,400,734 

802,212 
804,881 


2,682,949 
2,492,440 
1,826,609 
1,513,312 


564.434 
551,462 
253,395 
232,815 
2,203,344 
2,081,214 
1,580,833 
1,320,065 
617,157 
605,258 
1,397,574 
1,262,838 


1,398,710 
1,257,491 
406,872 
393,725 
1,937,606 
1,734,623 
282,931 
247,252 
1,210,000 
1,135,220 
403,402 
371,864 
1,003,372 
882,566 
253,790 
203,965 


588,363 
479,855 
1,891,274 
1,648,722 
802,348 
725,614 
369,780 
271,907 
705,970 
580,103 
482,136 
419,198 


Subject to revision. 


Net 
Revenue 


and non- 


DO 


— 


bod 


sy 


revenue 


55,790 
51,854 
182,098 
170,532 
219,931 
198,240 


ton 
ol 


209,011 
196,620 
242,189 
233,016 
619,217 
569,580 
138,962 
102,428 
303,230 
279,896 
243,279 
:964,954 
328,472 
304,110 
222,964 
184,355 
109,198 

95,207 
332,116 
297 873 


,140,948 
,018,453 
155,844 
156,341 


66,619 
7,899 
9,169 

735,405 
381,520 
382,883 
388,539 


»435,452 
»342,197 
962,679 
800,712 


188,921 
181,418 

97,331 

86,136 
912,278 
867,143 
761,406 
628,411 
229.475 
209.838 
539,109 
481,926 


501,2 
424.1 


509,055 
453,381 
168,426 
144,239 
435,319 
365,865 
101,755 

80,810 


100,663 

79,425 
862,630 
741,975 
826,618 
702,898 
483,570 
433,144 
165,330 
147,808 
102,423 

9 2,989 
176,294 
160,801 
764.607 
636,566 
677 867 
576,215 


01,729 


312,887 
280,144 
122.067 

92,823 
249,114 
210.411 
151,491 


139,221 
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r, 1935, Compared with December, 1934, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 
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; New England Region: e Foreign Total able tenders tenders mile mile day day day tenders tive-day 
3 t . z ” 
: oston & Albany.......... ae 2,487 4,576 7,063 2 20.877 1,227 426 18.7 255 20.5 4.82 17 52 
6 Boston & Maine........... 1933 77337 3628 16183 130 33187 1379 706 a 303 212 4,164 78 46: 
5 ‘ 1934 10°07 02 , 3. 25,187 1,879 706 20.7 363 25.6 2,979 114 37.5 
7 N. ¥., New Hav. & Hartf..1935 13°78 11716 28804 163 22208 17733 G63 BOBS BOR F480 Wg 382 
9 ; 3 , ,50 : 25,2 : 7 : 20.5 3,480 115 x 
7 Great Lakes Region: 1934 16,180 10,293 26,473 13.6 924,330 «1,659 += 602-—S—s«202.1 242 18.4 37127 19 37.9 
a Jelaware & Hudson....... 1935 10,201 2,916 13,117 3.6 28,968 2,124 999 29.8 514 27.5 8,114 3 
3 oS Ha a 10,969 2,753 13,722 ifs 28,283 2,096 953 29.2 462 26.2 7.477 118 61 
: oe ° , 922 15. 796 1,822 698 2.7 ‘ 26. 7,877 5 59. 
oy Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... 1935 Pet enone feast = 29,210 i 701 23.2 355 23:7 7'578 16 49.8 
2 l, , 1045 890 2,444 947 23.7 587 38.5 8°69 9. 
1934 > 2 / of I5/ IG.¢ 38,694 l 49.4 
z Grand Tronk Westen... “gust "Wags HUGS td A EB) ee 
68 Lehigh Valley 1934 5,497 6,813 12,310 15.4 28,464 1,559 527211 268 21.63 282 113462 
o Yoveeeseeecees 1935 12,209 7,949 20,158 7.1 35,992 1,882 769 25.6 485 29.4 7,421 14 52:7 
38 New York Central jong 722:723 5,390 23,113 26.3 31,884 1,805 742 26.2 391 23.5 6,761 15 45.2 
_ Pnreersons 1935 122,699 64,807 187,506 21.4 34,353 2,063 = 840 26.7386 24.6 6,648 11 62.6 
. N. Y., Chi, & St. Louis... 1034 153-493 49,840 183,333 19.6 33,623 2,034 835. 26.5 346 21.8 5,800 11 54.1 
oo 7 Kite & St. Louis. ...1935 7,339 7,410 14,749 5.4 34,073 1,940 733 23.1 718 50.0 6,329 105 86.1 
- Vee Maeeialis 1934 9,211 6,336 15,547 4.8 33,327 1846 669 22.0631 46.8 5,90 106 83.1 
Po ling ea aaa 1935 10,136 6,500 16,636 4.7, 26,301 1,619 59424-1432 30.8 3455 10 83.4 
31 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... .1935 isi ake odo 40.7 gos van 1 oH ct 7 23.1 siaee 108 67.8 
69 Wabash ....... 1934 16,914 9,280 26,194 49.9 42,762 3,108 1,645 43.6 117 48 135143 11 37.2 
208 See 193, 11,709 8,968 20,677, 3.2 35,085 1,749 591 20.3 518 41.5 4;400 134 59.7 
“ Central Eastern Region: 14,497 8,082 22,579 3.0 34,484 = 1,700 556 19.9 426 35.0 3,947 1 54.2 
4 Salt Dhi 5 - 
14 NE ER eos + + 1935 70,414 20,668 91,082 19.0 24,967 1,922 857° 31.2 404 21.5 5,824 164 44.6 
6 Central of New Jersey 1oz¢ 78,793 16,430 95,223 19.3 24,906 1,894 829 30.4 345 19.2 5,198 164 39.9 
é - Yous 19g, 12461 = 8,994 21,455 35.0 27,185 2,265 1,087 33.9 234 11.7 7,380 40.8 
13 Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1935 wet Py te —— 7: gl oer — 7 in te ire 4 36.8 
4 1934 966 9,06 : 9 <4 ;41he ,002 Jf dU. 26 SU. 2 4,300 44 52.7 
‘ lei ; 3,984 2,502 6,486 10.5 25,709 7 9.¢ 3,890 13 52 
wie Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... 1332 «8,099 4,020 12,119 46 16195 1858 O10 3956 297 0.8 67338 134 35.8 
29¢ Long Island 348,740 = 2,691 11,431 18.6 = 15,463 1,693 823 39.3 188 8.3 4,817 13 30.. 
“73 ; api hie hieint ats toe 716 © 3,219 3,935.9) 5,354 716 283 32.0 65 4.1 "649 3% 38°7 
73 Pennsylvania System 1935 777, 3,194 3,971 3.9) 5819 719299 31.6 74 4.4 753 33 24.4 
a > SIME + ovens 1935 212,076 53,325 265,401 16.9 31,934 2,266 1,010 30.5 332 17.8 8,816 13 45.6 
- — 193¢ 241,838 42,161 283,999 13.7 31,797 2,280 1,006 ~——.29.9 271 14.9 7,687 13 39.1 
Je enn 193, 28-861 10,032 38,893 10.0 25,882 1,986 = 948 35.4 318 15.2 87511 161 45.5 
34 ee 33,603 8,568 42,171 81 26,368 2,068 998 36.2 297 14.1 8,626 1 41.4 
9 Ches ake & i 35 2 
13 hesapeake & Ohio........ hed 39,385 9,936 49,321 2.1 46,740 3,408 1,824 45.8 939 37.9 15,18 56.7 
=~ oe 34 4293 7,251 50,185 8 46,394 = 3,337-——:1,797 ‘ 3.§ g 49.¢ 
32 Norfolk & Western........ jos, 3450564814 38,870 2.4 48,178 3081 1,624 43:5 799 312 «14479 ! 57.¢ 
a — 34° 37;576 = 3,640 «41,216 «= 2.8) 42,853 2,850 1,508 42.2 627 24.8 11,93 7.3 
50 Atlantic Coast Line........ mts 23,337 7,903 31,240 19.9 18,689 1,081 362, 18.4 195 17.7 1,184 
2 ; , ; 34 26,677 403 33,080 15.7. 18,443 1,055 347) 18.1 77 16.5 137 y 37.9 
8 Central of Georgia......... oes 5,563 2,783 8.346 18.0 20,900 1,140 438 21.6 pos + oe 7 ars 
eer aes : 34 7,092 964 9,056 27.1 21,051 12 "47. 13° >" 
20 ——— as Aes Cmel.. Y. aan 42,707 18'136 60/343 33.9 35°58 1508 624 37.9 484 9-0 47479 145 : 5 
ohn had ERY oh eee 4 51,237 13,700 64,937 40.6 25,2: 5 25 3 5.5 252 15 19.4 
2 eieetetiiadimemmenine 33°95 Bises 4748828128247 «Tiga 733 3460217, sk 908 14 65.4 
5: a nee 934 471475 6,414. 53,889 33.6 22,690 1,435 83 8. 015 158 55.9 
a“ vaianbleapan amie 1935 10,657 5946 16,603 3.7 22°938 13382 314 317 446 3155 1'723 13 55.0 
6 Southern Wos¢ 12,236 5,091 17,327 6.1 22,308 1,354 = 469 20.5 391 30.8 1,576 13( 54.6 
= OE. ae e Rae e tenis es 1935 26,459 16,834 43,293 18.1 20,201 1,213, 468 22.3 402 28.2 2,635 LC 16.9 
: ee ee 28105 13,198 41,303 14.3 20,196 1,217 465 22.3 376 26.9 2,356 Tr 
oa Chi. & North Western. .... 1935 39,790 19,152 $8,942 8.4 23,727 1,578 = $66 22.5 274 19.9 1,935 143 39.7 
¢ — < eis 3 rf 515 ‘ "592 14 Qe Y 
- Chicago Great Western....1935 “3°17. "3'500 °8862 ‘2's 33140 763 6082981289 30099, agl 70.9 
38 ce oa ak 1934 -9'932, 279385870 = 3.1. 31,132 1,730 94 2.3 3 58.6 2'994 5( 76.5 
a Chi, Mite, SP. & Pec... ° aoe Bae 64,992 2.9 25,649 1,595 626868 35.1 3308 137 64.3 
76 a ; 34 54.145 14,752 68,897 3.3. 23,349 1,493 86 25. 21.4 1,968 54.3 
85 Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1935 4,007 4,976 8,983 9.5 18,231 11337 309 343 386 361 2110 136 B18 
— 1934 2031 6,818 = 8,849 10.6 17,148 1,231 487 25.1 356 23.4 1,918 144 44:8 
i EME OERETE 2 v2 6204 000s bao 38,825 10,287 49,112 7.2 28,529 1,847 9777 26.0 334 19.8 1,992 136 36.5 
? ast 34 42'492 10,488 52,980 S mie le 7.5 762 7 36. 
. Minneap., St. P. & S. St. SS 13,095 3,921 17,016 re 19.648 11303 803 33.8 30 0:0 1292 2 ras 
: : iad 34 14,660 = 3,137, 17,797, 5.9 17,278 «1,101 = 427) 22.2 2 18.° 089 71.7 
27 Northern Pacific .......... ie 30,296 5.835 36,131 9.8 26,743 1,717 745 25.4 389 23.3 0187 188 48. 
; 34 34°84 4.542 39,382 5,192 5 7 3 1 1,842 78 4'8 
: Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & —— 6h 21492 "081 8 33°608 7491 $08 34:3 361 23:3 1564 160 in 
ae Corea Wiheatests Maatien: 1934 75062, 1,703 8,765 7.8 «21,659 1,288 3=— 510 23.2 297 18.6 1,227 160 43.9 
2 168 POE soasceanctgansneake 1935 2,875 6,588 9.163 22.7 31 005 1,328 518 25.9 354 22.9 3,498 145 70.5 
- : : 235 02 "263 «26.9 29.663 1,323 = 46723. 277 2 78 38 63.1 
_ ae, Top. & S. Be (incl. 1935 70,727 11,148 81,875 10.9 30,507 1,605 517 139340 28.1 2999 133 60.4 
. a cise & SF. & P.&S.F.).1934 77,776 10,065 87,841 12.5 28,542 1,526 = 502 19.9 272 21.9 1,800 123 51.3 
s .12 ucago, Burl. & a," 29.456 13,480 42,936 7.5 27,791 1,552 656 26.5 621 39.5 2'975 137 313 
12 a ; 448 12,028 46.476 81 25,974 11449 608 25.8 2.533 140 715 
J 1: ar Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1935 27,790 11,318 39,108 11.7 22,908 1,291 467 22.2 309 29°3 1/880 138 43.6 
: — Rock I. & Gulf)...1934 33,033 10,425 43,458 20.2 21,223 1,233 443 22.2 322 24.3 1,684 158 30:0 
ea Jenv. & Rio Gr. Western. -1935 12,193 3,596 15,789 6.7 23,491 1,581 653 25.6 338 20.4 2'064 17 18:0 
35 3412, 3,193 16,058 5.9 5 1 18 g 42, 
i Los Angeles & Salt Lake...1935 4,188 = 1,312, 5,500 5.4 201139 1637 $36 «19-760 $1°3 2'664 146 33-0 
oc we 1934 4.678 1,189 5867 89 29451 1,639 $73 20.7 511 40.9 2,448 154 68.8 
8 37 regon Short Line........ 1935 8588 4,094 12,682 14.7 27,445 1,673 632 23.9 448 30.8 2'281 137 87.2 
. 7 ey 1934 9,018 4,641 13,659 21.0 27,391 1,612 615 23.6 380 25.4 2,099 131 52.5 
7 Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1935 331555 23.872 $7:427. 911 321479 «:1:967 | 647,—=s«20.2-S—s«429'2=S's33.6 = 21869 S110 59.1 
“— sai 1934 35,786 21,337 57,123 10.2 31,532 1933S 638——i«d19.9 359 242391 11 46.1 
5 3 nion Pacific ..... beeen 1935 23,052 10,560 33.612 15.4 48,260 2,042 692 21.1 651 50.6 6,092 124 84.3 
aa Southwestern, Region: 34 24,298 8,702 33,000 16.4 43,081 1,827 610 20.4 563 45.1 4,933 79.1 
i 3 Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 1935 5,416 5,098 10,514 2.8 29,418 1,587 5 
| 32 ++ 19H ' ' 8 29, ; 4421.3 9 8 9 
5 Mi ; ; 1934. 5.946 2,998 8944 3.5 26,343 1,428 500 21.5 6 46:4 esi 1 or"0 
= Missouri Pacific .......... 1935 15,585 20,454 36,039 3.1 29,625 1,675 631 24.4 638 43.2 3193 134 70.9 
_- & : : : 1934 20.330 17,625 37,955 4.0 28,403 1,578 606 24.9 538 35.4 2°833 14 53.7 
= St. Louis-San Francisco....1935 19,354 5,790 25,144 5.0 22,987 1,239 483 24.2 401 27. 2,065 15 48.7 
Ss 6 ‘ é ’ 1934 22,820 4,106 26,926 7.7 22,284 1,218 470 23.9 336 23.0 1,795 14 42.4 
7 4 St. Louis Southw. Lines...1935 3,296 2,986 6,282 4.8 25,749 1,396 461 19.3 627 52.2 "992 109 75 4 
: ; . 343.61 2)553 6,170 7.8 25,177 1.335 456 8 38.8 1,688 ! 
4 j Texas & New Orleans..... 1935 7,578 11,566 19,144 ce 22,943 1,374 485 i pr ae os “ 37 . 
a, ; 1934. 8.142 10,466 18608 7.0 21,214 1,237 449 21.3 365 26.4 1/532 103 51.2 
exas & Pacific........... 1935 2.847 5,005 7,852 3.0 27,587 1,785 $61 20.1 622 53.4 27512 96 39.6 
1934 3.693 4,217, 7,910 4.8 25,961 1,674 556 ~—-. 20.6 568 45.1 2,308 97 35.8 
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Merely Keeping Busy 
ls Not Good 


Business 






HE reclamation of springs in railroad shops 

may keep a few men busy but it costs much 
more than sending broken springs to us for re- 
pair. This keeping busy is often bad business. 









Few railroads have sufficient volume in tonnage 
to justify the purchase of the equipment needed 
to rework and heat treat old springs and make 
them equal to new. Few shops can keep work- 
men so busy on springs that they become really 
expert. Only a big spring organization can per- 
form research work and advance with the art 
of spring making. 













The repair of broken springs should receive the 
same skillful attention as the manufacture of 
new ones. Much of the misalignment of loco- 
' motive equalizing mechanisms is due to poor 
and non-uniform springs. Without adequate 
equipment, skilled labor, a volume in tonnage 
and a complete, well-rounded organization it is 
impossible to repair springs properly and eco- 
nomically. 


Send Your Springs To Us For Repairs 









